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WHAT IS REALLY AT STAKE IN ASIA 


By TALCOTT WILLIAMS 


The Russo-Japanese war has suddenly 
altered the world’s balance of continental 
power. Asia asserts itself after four cen- 
turies of ebb. From the battle of Lepanto 
to the torpedo-attack on Port Arthur you 
will look in vain for naval victory by an 
Asiatic fleet. The United States is first 
heard in war asserting its historic policy of 
the rights of neutrals over the conflicts and 
the convenience of belligerents. Russia, 
which in Asia has never known defeat and 
only once retreat—from Kuldja and Ili— 
faces the most staggering reverse yet 
inflicted on an European power in the slow 
process under which, through two centu- 
ries, northern Asia has gone to the Czar, 
and the heart of southern Asia, India, to 
the rival English flag. In along curve from 
the Persian Gulf to eastern Thibet, from 
the mouth of the Euphrates to the source 
of the Brahma-Putra, English outposts 
today watch the advance of the Russian flag 
and wait for the last conflict which shall 
decide whether the future development of 
Asia shall be Muscovite or English, mili- 
tary or civilian, the work of despotism or 
the fruit of law—a contest Japan, the ally 
of England, may be deciding. 


On the world’s stage no such sudden, 
strange shifting of armies and alarums has 
been seen since the nineteenth century, in 
its first decade, saw England achieve the 
control of the Ocean at Trafalgar and 
secure India at Assaye, while the principle 
of nationalities asserted itself by the sudden 
rising of Germany and Spain against 
Napoleon in Europe, and the United 
States, by the Louisiana purchase, first 
claimed a continent for its own. All that 
has developed since for acentury, in all seas 
and on all lands, has borne its inevitable 
relation to these four events. War and 
peace, the shock of conflict and the devel- 
opment of trade, have all for a century 
flowed in the channel created by the twin 
English empires of the Ocean and of India, 
by national forces remaking the map of 
Europe, and by the expansion of the United 
States. 

A new epoch began when the first Jap- 
anese torpedo-boat exploded its Whitehead 
torpedo against a Russian battle-ship in the 
roadstead off Port Arthur. It was much 
that an Asiatic power, for the first 
time since Tartar and Turk began their 
retreat from the Vistula and the Danube, 
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took the initiative in war with an European 
power, and forced a heady and victorious 
fight. It was more that the newspapers 
which chronicled the event recorded, too, 
that the United States asserted itself as an 
Asiatic power, and drew the line where the 
rising tide of war must stop and its proud 
waves be stayed. The European power 
in Asiatic conflict has made small account 
of boundaries and neutral rights. Russia 
is in Manchuria without regard to them. 
Neither Clive nor Hastings, Wellesley nor 
Lawrence, waited on boundaries or treated 
Asiatic sovereignties as capable of either 
enjoying or enforcing neutral rights. 
When President McKinley—remember- 
ing he was an American president, 
restrained by law—withdrew General 
Chaffee from Peking as soon as the work 
of succor was over, he showed the same 
respect for a friendly sovereignty in Asia as 
in Europe or America. When Russia 
broke pledge after pledge for the evacua- 
tion of Manchuria, it was by a commercial 
treaty and not by a military demonstration 
that Secretary Hay made plain to the Rus- 


sian government the unfriendly verdict of 
the civilized world on its breach of faith in 
maintaining its illegal armed occupation of 


Chinese territory. Now that war has 
come, Secretary Hay, by a diplomacy as 
shrewd as it is effective, has not only 
pledged the united powers to limit war to 
Manchuria, but has rendered it certain 
that, when war ends and peace comes, the 
independence of the Chinese Empire and 
its present administrative limits must be 
preserved. 

These are great results to secure with- 
out putting a ship in commission or moving 
a regiment, by a simple, high-minded appeal 
to the admitted rights of neutrals and the 
mutual respect of nations for law; but the 
appeal would have counted for naught if 
the United States were, as a decade ago, 
a power without a fleet or without foreign 
relations. It is because in the interval the 
United States has built a fleet, forced two 
arbitrations over Venezuela early and late, 
fought the battles of Manila and Santiago, 
and acquired the Philippines, that Secretary 
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Hay speaks with authority. In the Philip- 
pines the United States has once gathered 
the second largest army any civilized power 
has had in Asia, equal to the army with 
which England garrisoned India, and 
second only to the great force whose can- 
tonments stretch from the Ural to the 
Great White Mountains of Manchuria, 
from Ekaterinsburg to Vladivostok. Our 
fleet, as M. Pelletan, the French Minister 
of Marine, has just said in a speech, must 
be one of the greater fleets of the Pacific, 
and no European power except England 
could expect to exceed it. 

Material force in these issues lies behind 
diplomacy, and diplomacy behind trade. 
The world’s next great market is China. 
Its railroads will decide the iron demand 
of the world, as European railroads did 
from 1830 to 1870, and our own in their 
expansion and equipment from 1870 to 
1900. Semi-tropical India is limited in its 
consumption by a climate which prevents 
any true civilization, which has never yet 
gone below the thirtieth parallel in its 
wider material development. All India 
lies south of this parallel, the parallel of 
New Orleans, of Thebes and Babylon, of 
Cairo and Bagdad, the southern limit of 
northern civilization and development. 
Three-quarters of China lies north of this 
parallel. ‘The Chinese area above it is only 
a little short of that of the United States. 
The manufactures and material of civili- 
zation will be wanted for substantially all 
of China. They are possible in only a 
narrow rim of India. The real issue of 
the twentieth century is whether this vast 
market of China is to be open to the best 
comer, or be made the appanage and 
customer of Russian manufactures, just 
developing, and the Siberian railroad sys- 
tem. Our own trade steadily increases in 
China as one moves north. It is light at 
Canton. It is heaviest at Niu-chwang, the 
most northern of the free ports which 
are still held by Russia, though outside of 
Manchuria. 

Behind all the web of diplomacy which 
has followed one unfailing policy since the 
Boxer insurrection precipitated interfer- 
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IS THE GRAND STAND SAFE? 


ence—in the steadfast recognition of 
Chinese sovereignty, the early withdrawal 
of American troops, the declared policy of 
the “‘ open door,’ new free ports opened 
by the treaty which so affronted Russia 
by asserting Chinese sovereignty over 
Manchuria, and lastly the maintenance of 
Chinese neutrality under an international 
sanction—there has run the same settled 
purpose: the preservation in the present 
for the future of the one great market 
not yet sealed as a garden enclosed by 
some national protection system, under 
which, if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain suc- 
ceeds in his plan of surrounding the British 
Empire by a tariff fence, even India must 
before long fall. 

Secretary Hay, to accomplish this, has 


proposed in Asia a wider application of 
the principle of neutral territory, already 
in force in Europe for a century. Switzer- 
land was set apart as neutral in 1815, and 
its boundaries have since been inviolate. 
Nothing so arrayed the public mind and 
conscience of Europe against the system 
of Napoleon as his headlong violation of 
Helvetian neutrality. It has found no one 
ready to meddle with it. Belgium was 
neutralized in 1839; Luxemburg in 1867; 
the Ionian Isles just before. The neutral 
character of Belgium, Luxemburg, and 
Switzerland has been preserved under the 
stress of successive wars. If the policy of 
Secretary Hay places China under the 
same moral protection, avast and populous 
region, unwarlike—which for a thousand 
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years, since the Sung dynasty, has never 
successfully resisted invasion—is given, by 
diplomatic action accepted by all the 
powers at peace and the two powers at 
war, the lasting defense of an international 
guaranty of neutrality. Made now fora 
single contest and conflict, it is certain— 
experience shows—to harden into a 
general precedent universally observed. 

If, for nearly a century, it has been pos- 
sible to secure and enforce this for small 
and defenceless lands—environed more 
than once by great armies in conflict and 
strategically cramped by these neutral terri- 
tories—it should be possible still more to 
do it for China. Once done, a great step 
has been taken towards a_ recognition 
of the claims of peace and the defence of 
the weak. Spanish-American lands are 
already screened from war by our guaranty, 
and the operations of the allies a year ago 
against Venezuela are the last this genera- 
tion will see. It is an unwritten chapter 
of Anglo-American diplomacy, already per- 
ceived by the far-sighted and the subject of 


informal discussion and conference among 
the few competent to an opinion, that if 
England were involved in an European 
war, it would be cheaper to accept the 
neutralization of Canada and the North 
Atlantic by the United States than for 
England to gain the few men who would 


be furnished by the Dominion. The 
United States has already announced that 
it can permit no colony to be transferred 
by war or purchase from one European 
power to another. It is a short step from 
this to prevent their invasion in war. Nor 
would any power care to undertake so 
perilous an enterprise at cost of hostility 
from the United States. 

Let China be neutralized by common 
agreement—a step already taken for the 
current conflict—and another great area is 
dedicated to peace, on the initiative of the 
United States and under the common 
protection of the powers. If China is to 
remain under the corrupt and corrupting 
administration of the Manchu and Man- 
darin, the palace at Peking and the yamen 
of every province and city, its preservation 
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from conquest and annexation will be a 
dubious boon. Its great bulk will rot, like 
a stranded whale, unable either to preserve 
life or direct its course. Nothing kills like 
bad government. Neither trade nor a 
market can long exist where justice and 
administration are both corrupt. Domestic 
manufactures are sure to disappear under 
foreign competition. New industries can- 
not be organized. Mills only rise where 
contracts can be enforced, and where plans 
made for the future can be rendered secure 
by just courts and an honest administration. 

Japan has already, in the first flush of 
success, pledged itself to make no conquest 
in Chinese territory. The Island Empire is 
more interested than any other power in 
seeing China preserved inviolate. It was 
a Japanese protest which forced Italy to 
withdraw from San-mun Bay and halts the 
advance of France from the south. It has 
addressed itself to the task of driving Rus- 
sia across the Amoor. Whatever the result 
of the campaign, Japan has already made 
itself the hope of every Asiatic. ‘The new 
China desires, as Mr. Wu Ting-Fang re- 
minded us, to see Asia preserved for the 
Asiatic, and protected against European 
encroachment. Japan has the secret of 
using European science without ceasing 
to be Asiatic. It is a shallow view of the 
Japanese nation which regards it as Euro- 
peanized. It remains at the core Asiatic. 
What it has borrowed is small by the side 
of what it has retained. The prospect, 
strong twenty years ago, that its upper and 
intelligent classes would adopt Christianity, 
has vanished. There has come instead a 
renaissance of Shinto faith, a revival of 
Buddhism—just as Islam grows stronger 
in every Moslem country—and a wide- 
spread desire to preserve the Japanese atti- 
tude in faith, in morals, and in social life. 
The Japanese soldier and sailor—in arms, 
armament, uniform, organization, disci- 
pline, and drill—is European, but he ad- 
dresses himself to his task with a reckless 
disregard of life, a secrecy, a subordination, 
and a freedom from personal ambition 
which recall Asiatic rather than European 
tradition. 
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Japan is making the last stand of Asia. - 


If it fails, Asia ceases to be a separate 
integer in human development, and 
becomes an appanage of Europe. If Japan 
wins, it has wrestled well and overthrown 
more than itsenemies. It will become the 
teacher, first of China and then of a wider 
Asia. Japanese education wisely retains 
Chinese as its classic tongue, playing the 
part in the training which Greek and Latin 
play, or did play, in our own scheme of 
liberal study. Its administrators and off- 
cers are alone in knowing both Chinese 
classics and modern science. They are 
ready for their task. They have already 
begun it. The prestige of victory will 
give them authority and acceptance in 
remodeling China. Japan, after all, is 
alone in raising an Asiatic State to free 
self-government. Its institutions are less 
like ours than they seem on the surface. 
Prescription plays the prodigious part it 
always has in Asiatic society. The sense 
of personal loyalty to the Emperor is strong 
to a degree no European, much less an 
American, can appreciate or understand. 
That singular attitude of mind which per- 
mits what to us seems abasement in atti- 
tude, ceremony, and action, and yet pre- 
serves a complete self-respect, is retained 
by the Japanese. They vote, they have 
parties, they practice an amazing freedom 
of speech in Japan; but at the final limit 
political action is bounded and controlled 
by influences and principles unknown and 
alien to the West, but perfectly compre- 
hensible to the Asiatic, who never forgets 
that the state and its supreme head is 
greater than himself, his party, or his 
policy. 

These things render it certain that 
Japan will be the teacher of China for a 
season, but only for a season. China, too, 
has a type and character—stronger at many 
points than the Japanese—which for thirty 
centuries of little understood history have 
absorbed, colored, and conquered its con- 
querors. It is the reorganization and res- 
urrection of China, rather than its con- 
quest, which Japan may be expected to 
accomplish. Our own new and notable 
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experiment in the Philippines—of teaching 
self-government to the Malay Asiatic in a 
generation—may yet outdo Japan; but 
thus far Japan is alone and unique in being 
both Asiatic and free. It has—none more 
—freedom, self-government, law, loyalty, 
and political institutions. 

Free Japan, in this conflict, faces the 
world’s last great powerful despotism. It 
is not long, a matter of three centuries or 
so, since all the world was a desert of 
despotism, and a flickering flame of free- 
dom was fed and tended alone in a few 
Dutch fens and marshes, and behind the 
tossing bulwark sailed and fought by 
Drake and his men. They have all gone, 
one by one, those great despotisms. They 
are moribund all, or vanished. The 
Escurial is empty. The Grand Turk a 
name. The last of the Moguls died in 
exile and a prisoner. The Manchu exists 
by sufferance. Free nations rule the 
world—all save one, Russia. It remains 
the one absolute, autocratic despotism with 


power. Its fleet has failed it at the 
moment of need. Despotism and the sea 
in all ages go ill together. No despotic 


power ever won a great naval victory. 
The Russian army will be facing its test as 
these lines are read. By a strange fate, 
not wholly accident, the most Asiatic of 
civilized armies is arrayed against the one 
Asiatic free state. 

Defeat may, after all, be more fruitful to 
Russia than victory. The Crimean war 
brought the emancipation of the serf. 
Had not a nihilist bomb torn Alexander II 
limb from limb, the project for local self- 
government on his desk, waiting his sign 
manual, would have become law. The 
struggle now in progress may bring self-rule 
for the Zemstvo, or provincial assembly, 
and open elementary education in Russia. 
The Russian army is twice the size of 
Japan’s army. Japan has almost twice as 
many children in elementary schools as 
Russia. It is by schools rather than 
armies that modern wars are won. 
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IN THE CHINA TRADE 
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THE TWO PACIFICS 
by Harold Bolce 


Il- THE EXPLOITATION OF CHINA 


It has been pointed out in a previous 
article that the nation which manages to 
secure the greater part of the commerce 
of the Pacific will have control of what 
must inevitably become the leading trade 
of the world, since it deals with two-thirds 
of the world’s population, dwelling in lands 
of the richest possible natural resources. 
It has been set forth, moreover, that such 
commercial dominion will crown the nation 
that enjoys it with the sovereign power of 
the earth. America has as much interest 
in the shiftings and evolutions of empire in 
the Far East as has any of the nations of 
Asia or Europe. The control of Chinese 
trade is the real prize at stake in the 
Eastern struggle. 

The awakening of China is the most 
important commercial development of 
our time. The modern movement in 
that empire has already acquired such 
momentum that the whole commercial 
world is interested. “Two phases of devel- 
opment in that country are as significant, 
in determining Chinese destiny, as the 
march of armies. One is the establish- 


ment of modern schools and the reaching 
out for Western learning ; the other is the 
beginning in earnest of the era of railway 
construction and the installation of river 
steamers upon the vast waterways of the 
empire. 

When the Imperial Court of China 
issued an edict directing that a special 
railway line be built to convey the emperor 
on his pilgrimage to the Western Tombs, 
it was clear that the ancient prejudice in 
China against modern innovations was be- 
ginning to pass away. Activities directed 
by progressive Chinese officials soon con- 
firmed the belief that China was entering 
the railway age. 

Before American capital could be in- 
voked to gain control over the thousands 
of miles of projected lines in that empire, 
China became the storm-centre of the 
world. Torn by rebellion and harassed 
all along its borders, and even within its 
lawful confines, by ambitious powers of both 
Europe and Asia, the Celestial Kingdom 
seemed so insecure a field for the invest- 
ment of capital that the inauguration of 
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China’s great industrial career passed into 
the hands of men whose governments are 
disposed to safeguard the Asiatic operations 
of its citizens. 

Had America taken the lead in the inter- 
national adjudication of China’s problems, 
the construction of its vast projected rail- 
way system, the exploitation of its great 
mines of gold, coal, and antimony, the 
building and managing of its factories, and 
the introduction of steam vessels upon 
its rivers would today be under the direc- 
tion of American energy and American 
capital. 

China was anxious to have America take 
the lead in these matters. Despite our 
rigid exclusion laws against Chinese citi- 
zens, China has a warm regard for the 
United States. Taught by centuries of 
inheritance to look with contempt upon 
the people of alien nations, and up to the 
time of recent treaties referring to them in 
official documents and dispatches.as ** bar- 
barians,’’ China voluntarily made an excep- 
tion of the United States. ‘*‘ The reason 
was,’’ said a Chinese official, ‘“‘that the 
moral strength of the American people 
and their principles of commercial honor 
appealed to the Chinese. It made us 
aware, too,’’ he added, “‘ that these ideals 
may be associated with modern methods.”’ 

American residents who have spent 
many years in China say that the moral 
dignity of the Chinese people as a whole, 
and particularly of the commercial classes, 
must not be overlooked if one would under- 
stand the principle that has made that 
nation great throughout many centuries. 
“For years we have heard of China’s 
weakness and of its impending collapse,”’ 
says President Edmund J. James, of North- 
western University. ‘‘ What I should like 
to know, and I think what many thought- 
ful Americans would be glad to find out, 
is the secret of China’s strength.’’ The 
question was submitted to a Chinese states- 
man. ‘‘China was great for centuries,’’ 
he replied, ‘‘ because it founded its acts on 
‘the precepts of Confucius and Lao-tsze. 
In evil later days came opium to degrade the 
lowly, and intrigue to corrupt the high ; 


as a result, China struggles with trouble. 
Now, however, as we behold the begin- 
nings of dismemberment, the best men of 
our empire are pledged to reform. If 
China passes through its present crisis it 
will emerge not only a modern nation, 
but one reconstructed on its original ideals 
of honor.”’ 

With amiable but penetrating satire 
Wu Ting-Fang, while Minister at Wash- 
ington, observed that for ages the word of 
a Chinese merchant was accepted as a 
bond. His verbal promise to pay was 
sacred and sufficient. ‘* But we are pro- 
gressing,’’ said this statesman. ‘Since 
our contact with Western civilization we 
no longer conduct business in that way; 
we demand the obligation in writing now- 
a-days.’’ The arraignment is less search- 
ing than it seems. Mr. Frank A. Vander- 
lip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, and now a leading official in one 
of the great New York banks, declares 
that the chief requisite for success in Wall 
Street is absolute, unquestioned integrity. 
“Let there develop a single spot on a 
man’s financial honor,’’ he added, ‘‘ and 
he might as well close up his office in that 
intense business centre.”’ 

That gospel is practised and preached 
throughout America. ‘The exceptions to 
the prevailing code are made by the men 
who become, sooner or later, business 
pariahs. It was this element of commer- 
cial probity in America that awakened the 
trust of the Chinese, and the willingness 
to give the United States first chance in 
the creation of modern China. 

Inasmuch as the exploitation of China, 
with its four hundred or more millions and 
its prodigious undeveloped resources, is the 
central speculation in the Pacific struggle 
—it rises to the same international interest 
whether the awakening is to be an evolu- 
tion of its people, or whether the modern- 
ization of the empire is to be worked out 
by alien agencies. For two things are 
obvious: first, that a development, giving 
promise of a revolution in the world’s com- 
merce, has begun; and second, that Rus- 
sia, Japan, England, Germany, France, and 
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the United States are vitally con- 
cerned in gaining trade concessions 
or control in this marvelous land, 
whenit shall have become rejuvenated 
and transformed. 

The percentages of the share taken 
by each country in the total tonnage 
entered and cleared at Chinese ports 
during the years 1882, 1892, and 1902 
are very instructive. In 1882 the 
share taken by the United Kingdom 
was over 62 per cent. In 1902 it 
was 50 per cent. Japan’s share in 
1882 was a trifle over I per cent. 
In 1902 it had leaped to 14 per cent. 
Germany in the same period developed 
its share from 5 to 13 per cent. 

In 1882 the proportion of China’s 
trade carried under the American flag 
was 97-100 of 1 per cent. In twenty 
years it has grown exactly 3-100 of 1 
per cent. Today the Stars and 
Stripes float over but 1 per cent. of 
the total cargoes of the Celestial 
Kingdom. That, of course, does 
not represent America’s total trade 
with China, for much of our com- 
merce is conducted by ships of foreign 
register, but it is an instructive reve- 
lation, and one which statesmen and 
shippers alike are pondering gravely. 

The persistent development of 
Germany’s advance in the Far East 
is a theme much discussed in Ameri- 
can business centres. The commer- 
cial leaders of thiscountry realize that 
China, the one remaining empire 
whose markets await the adventurous 
agents of modern houses, is becoming 
Germanized as well as Russianized. 
In Siberia, Manchuria, and in many 
parts of China, the leading merchants 
are German. This fact has greatly 
impressed recent travelers in those 
countries. 

The great and perhaps the only 
reason why the United States has 
not established itself more securely in 
the field of Asia is that, thus far, it 
has had abundant outlet for its 
energies in the expanding West. 
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Germany, on the other hand, has 8. 
been forced to send its commercial 
legions round the world. There are 
modern gasoline launches on Lake 
Galilee; they are German. Caravans 
of camels halt to let modern railway 
trains pass through Palestine; these 
lines are financed by German capital. 
And now, with the slow and certain 
advance of Slavic dominion along the 
Pacific, is proceeding the German 
commercial invasion of the Far East, 
a movement fraught with perhaps 
more international importance than 
the American trade conquest of west- 
ern Europe. Side by side with the 
German, and impelled by the same 
national necessity for expansion, is 
the aggressive shipper and merchant 
of Japan. England, starting out 
vigorously with the same motive, 
has developed the imperial instinct 
which has secured for her the com- 
mercial mastery of the world. 

The total imports of China for the 
year 1902 amounted to $198,000,000, 
of which nearly two-thirds were from 
Asiatic countries. A large part of 
the imports from Hongkong, how- 
ever, came originally from Western 
countries. Great Britain supplied 
18 per cent., the United States 9% 
per cent., and all of continental 
Europe, including Russia, only 6 per 
cent. ofthe importsinto China. The 
United States, therefore, has a larger 
commercial interest in the affairs of 
China than any continental European 
nation. As a Pacific power, how- 
ever, we are entitled to a much larger 
share of import trade than 10 per cent. 

In the awakened activities of 
Japan, there is an element which 
is of grave commercial significance : 
that kingdom is sending to America 
almost twice as much as it is pur- 
chasing from us. According to the 
figures of the Japanese Department 
of Finance, the total value of com- 
modities exported from Japan to the 
United States in 1902 was over 
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WHEAT READY FOR SHIPMENT, SAN FRANCISCO 


$40,000,000, while the value of imports 
from this country was less than $24,300,000. 

On the other hand, Japan’s trade with 
Great Britain shows a marked balance on 
England’s side of the ledger, the imports 
to Japan from Great Britain alone exceed- 
ing our sales in the Sunrise Kingdom, 
while the combined imports from England 
and British India into Japan aggregate in 
value more than $50,000,000. Yet in 
1902 Japan succeeded in selling to England 
only $8,500,000 worth of goods. 

In other words, Japan is selling the bulk 
of its products in America, and taking the 
greater part of the money realized from 
these sales and spending it in the markets 
of England. Surprising as it may seem, 
the figures of the Bureau of Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
show that we sold more goods in 1902 to 
Cuba than we did to either China or 
Japan. 

It is plain that America has her Oriental 
commercial victories yet to win. Even if 


there should be no further carvings of 
Asia among European powers it is obvious 
that, to secure anything like commercial 
preéminence in these far Pacific waters, 
the business world of the United States 
must pursue something more than a policy 
of chance. And when it is realized that 
what trade we have with the Far East is 
threatened by the aggressions of other 
nations, it is plain that a stirring policy is 
necessary to secure for our Republic its 
proper status as a sovereign power of 
the new Pacific. 

Although it is through the commercial 
pioneering of only a few big-brained busi- 
ness leaders of America that the United 
States is making headway at present in 
the Far East, the hold the opportunities 
of the Orient have upon the minds of 
Western people, particularly of its farmers, 
cannot be imagined by the inhabitants of 
the Atlantic States. 

Western railroad presidents share that 
feeling, and point out that they would not 
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be able to run trans-continental freight 
trains at a profit but for the fact that they 
now carry loaded cars in both directions. 
“For example,’’ said President Hill, ‘‘ the 
operating expenses in hauling a car between 
St. Paul and Puget Sound is sixty-four 
cents per hundred miles, or $256 for 
the round trip of four thousand miles. — If 
loaded westward with flour at twenty-five 
cents per hundred pounds, and averaging 
thirty tons per car, the car earns on its 
outward journey $150. If on its return 
the car is loaded with twenty tons of 
lumber at forty cents per hundred pounds, 
it earns or its round trip for one car 
$310. Deducting the operating expenses 
of $256, the profit is $54. 

“If, however,’’ he continued, “‘ the car 
were loaded only on its westward bound 
trip, and were hauled east empty, the loss 
to the company would be $106; and if 
hauled westward empty, and loaded on its 
trip east, the loss would be $96.” _ 


Inasmuch as the railroads and the people 
of the West alike base their larger future 
on their prospects in the Orient, there has 
grown up a reciprocal feeling between the 
people and the transportation kings which 
it is dificult for an Eastern man to under- 
stand. Railway presidents have held farm- 
ers’ meetings, the former setting forth the 
operating expenses of railways, the latter 
showing what it costs to raise a bushel of 
wheat. ‘These unique conferences have 
brought about reduced freight rates; and 
today many farmers in the Northwest sur- 
prise the traveler by acknowledging that 
they owe their prosperity to the railroads. 
Some of these plainsmen will even supply 
statistics to attest the benefit derived from 
the railway merger which the government 
has so strongly opposed. 

Right or wrong, the people of the pros- 
perous West are to a great extent in accord 
with present railway policies. It is an 
anomalous condition. Communities that 
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were uncompromisingly populistic a few 
years ago are today sturdily defending the 
corporations they recently denounced. 

A railway president complained gener- 
ally about the opposition now directed 
from Federal sources against the merged 
companies. Getting to the Pacific end of 
the subject, he said: 

“They want us to publish our rates, 
with the understanding that we are not to 
change them without several days’ notice. 
That would mean that the big carrying 
lines would be at the mercy of tramp 
steamers, which could make a slightly 
reduced rate to capture some special cargo, 
and get off with it to the Orient before we 
could legally adjust our schedules to meet 
the competition. It would be giving every 
advantage to the tramp vessel at the ex- 
pense of the companies who have expended 
millions in establishing regular lines. We 
have,”’ he added with some warmth, “‘ been 
fighting the elements ahead of us and 
ignorance behind us.” 

“If the Government should insist upon 
the publication of those rates, what would 
the big companies do ?’’ he was asked. 

“We should be forced to take our fleets 
out of commission,”’ he replied, ‘‘ and sail 
them under a foreign flag.”’ 

He went on to insist that the lawmakers 
at Washington had failed to grasp the 
splendid opportunities in the Orient, and 
therefore were blind to the big purposes of 
railway combinations. ‘‘ Russia’s _ pres- 
ence in Asia, of course, makes our battle 
harder,’”’ he said, ‘* but our real obstacle is 
the opposition at Washington.” 

““Do you share the fear, then,’’ he was 
asked, ‘‘ that America will lose her chance 
to be the commercial master of Asia ?”’ 

His reply was quick and emphatic: 
** America has already lost it.”’ 

That is the statement of a millionaire 
American railway king. Other large 
operators, equally interested in the Orien- 
tal future for our trade, are disposed to 
regard his views as too pessimistic, and 
superinduced, perhaps, by impatience at 
what he believes to be interference with 
the ambitious international programs of 
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amalgamated railways and ocean fleets. 
They agree with him, however, that the 
gravest possible conditions confront Ameri- 
can commerce in Eastern Asia. Their 
agents in that field report constantly by 
letter and cable in regard to the situation; 
and as a result some of the big companies 
are as thoroughly informed concerning 
significant national movements in Asia as 
are the departments of state and the 
foreign offices of the various powers 
involved in the struggle. 

An incident of great importance, which 
took place recently in one of the treaty 
ports of China, illustrates how closely the 
commercial and political tendencies of the 
Far East are being watched by some of 
these large business houses in America. 

An eminent Belgian engineer was black- 
balled in one of the leading clubs of this 
Chinese city. ‘To be denied fellowship in 
one of these institutions in Asia means 
more than a loss of social prestige, inas- 
much as extensive commercial operations 
in the Far East radiate from club life. 
There was nothing against the personal 
standing of the Belgian. His antecedents 
were of the best, his achievements were 
recognized, and his own character above 
reproach. 

Forthwith one of the largest companies 
in the United States, through representa- 
tives in China, sought the reason of the 
club’s blacklisting of this engineer. The 
company, to make certain of the causes, 
even invoked in its investigations the 
assistance of diplomats representing one 
of the leading powers. The report dis- 
closing the whole animus of the club has 
reached America. It is most sensational 
in its character, and gives promise of rising 
to the dignity of an historical document. 

Some time ago American capital secured 
a concession to build a railway from Han- 
kow to Canton, a distance similar to that 
from Chicago to New York. The popu- 
lation of Canton is 1,600,000, and Hankow 
has about 1,000,000. Between these two 
centres dwell a hundred million inhabitants. 
The estimated cost of constructing the 
railway is thirty million dollars, and it has 
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been regarded as one of the most promising 
investments of capital in Asia. American 
engineers surveyed the line, and American 
contractors inaugurated its construction. 
From this point the report in question, 
which is signed by an eminent official, 
takes up a series of transactions, the cul- 
mination of which will challenge the 
attention both of our own government 
and of some of the nations of Europe. 

In substance the report states that‘the 
Belgians, who are now building the Ameri- 
can line, are in reality agents of the 
Russians; that Russia has secured, or is 
securing, control of all the ‘Chinese rail- 
ways; and that through "these strategic 
and commercial lines of communication it 
is far better equipped to establish sove- 
reignty over China than the outside world 
imagines. It is believed, therefore, that it 
was either a knowledge or suspicion of 
this that led the influential business club 
to deny membership to the Belgian 
engineer, 

Not long afterwards the Peking Foreign 
Office, the Wai Wu Pu, interested in 
building the Peking, Chang Kia Kou 
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railway line, instructed one of its repre- 
sentatives to negotiate with wealthy 
Chinese citizens for the necessary capital. 
In the presence of political uncertainties 
in China they hesitated, whereupon a 
Chinese banker offered to furnish the 
capital to carry out the project. The 
report states that investigation disclosed 
that he was an agent in the service of 
Russian interests. 

An addendum to the report explains 
that the original concession to Belgian 
capitalists to build the road from Peking 
to Canton was given to quiet national 
jealousies, Belgium having little interest 
in the contentions of the Far East. No 
provision, however, was made against the 
possibility of the Belgians surrendering 
their control to Russia. The same con- 
dition has prevailed in regard to the 
American-Belgian line from Canton to 
Hankow. 

““It may,’’ concludes the report, ‘‘be 
safely concluded that Russia has more at 
stake in fighting the Manchurian question 
than is generally supposed. Her conten- 
tion in carrying her trans-Siberian railroad, 
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in conjunction with the Chinese Eastern 
Railway, through to Port Arthur, was 
ostensibly to secure an eastern outlet 
open to navigation at all seasons of the 
year, which may be considered but a 
reasonable demand. It will, however, 
now be seen that the Port Arthur exten- 
sion is but the thin edge of the wedge, 
and that, when an agreement eventually 
comes to cover the present Manchurian 
difficulties, the world will suddenly realize 
that the entire trunk railroads from North 
to South China are virtually under Russian 
control.’’ 

What is of significant interest to the 
United States, aside from the grave inter- 
national problem this document unfolds, 
is that such an important revelation should 
be secured to the people of this country 
through the medium of an American 
business corporation. It is a timely ex- 
pression of the extreme solicitude on the 
part of great American interests in regard 
to our future commercial opportunities in 
Asia. 

The attitude of the great mill owners 
and important flour shippers in the 
United States throws a revealing light 
upon the situation. The leading flour 
man on the Pacific Coast, who dominates 
the traffic in all wheat products Orient- 
bound, consented, in an interview, to fur- 
nish figures and a general outline of the 
outlook, which will be a surprise to the 
majority of the people of America. He 
showed very clearly that the manufactur- 
ers, not the flour-mill men of the United 
States, are the people to be concerned in 
the exploitation of Asia by other nations. 

He stated that the idea of supplying a 
developed, industrial China with all the 
flour that nation will require is the wildest 
kind of talk. It is not because flour is 
now a luxury in that country, and that 
only Chinese engaged in business can 
afford to buy it. Laborers working for ten 
cents a day cannot, of course, buy flour at 
ten dollars a barrel. But it is believed 
that, with the termination of the present 
international turmoil in the Far East, there 
will take piace an industrial awakening in 
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Asia such as the world has not before seen. 
When the thousands of miles of inaugur- 
ated Chinese railroads are pushed to com- 
pletion rates of wages will advance, an 
exchange of commodities will follow, and 
the general prosperity will be so stimulated 
that the common people of that eimpire 
can afford to buy not only flour but all 
kinds of products of advanced civilization. 

The strong point made by the flour-mill 
magnate in question is that, when any 
considerable number of the millions of 


China shall call for flour, the entire 
wheat-growing area of the world will not 
be sufficient to supply the demand. “‘ Even 


if all Japan should become a flour-eating 
people,’’ he said, “‘the whole available 
supply of the Pacific Coast would provide 
this commodity for only twenty per cent. 
of the population of that kingdom.”’ 

There is likelihood, too, that a greater 
portion of the inhabitants of Japan will 
acquire the habit of using flour. It was 
represented to the Mikado by his ablest 
advisers that, in modeling the Japanese 
army on the latest military standard of the 
modern powers, the important matter of 
diet had been overlooked. Not only had 
all modern nations a standing army, but 
the food of these formidable hosts consisted 
in great measure of wheat products. Rice- 
eating regiments, it was feared, might not 
be able successfully to contend with a foe 
whose sinews were built of wheat. Japan, 
to be up-to-date, must maintain not only a 
big, well equipped, and well drilled military 
force, but its soldiers, like the men of arms 
of other lands, must eat flour. So an 
imperial edict went forth recently; and 
now every soldier in the armies of Japan 
gets a daily ration of Oregon, Washington, 
or California flour. This ukase of the 
Emperor will mark the beginning of a 
very important chapter in commercial his- 
tory, for this mandate on the part of the 
Mikado has already greatly stimulated the 
demand in the kingdom for wheat pro- 
ducts, the people being alert to keep 
abreast of whatever is decided to be 
progress along modern lines. 


American flour men call attention, 
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moreover, to the fact that Japan, both 
commercially and educationally, is exerting 
a great influence over China. Japanese 
drummers are penetrating everywhere in 
China, and are spreading a contagious 
desire for all kinds of western products. 
It is expected in America that the Chinese 
demand for flour will increase out of all 
proportion to the increase in the yield of 
the wheat field of the United States. 

“Thus,” said a miller and shipper in 
Portland, ‘‘ we are not alarmed as to the 
future markets for flour.’’ He repeated 
the assertion of one of his colleagues that 
there would not be fields enough on the 
planet to furnish flour to a modernized 
China. ‘* The future of flour,’’ said he, 
“is secure, so far as a sale for it is con- 
cerned, The only alarm for it that should 
be indulged in is that the supply will run 
short. If Chinese agents, at any time in 
the future of industrial China, succeed by 
shrewd buying in getting control of the 
season’s supply of wheat in the world, 
there would be in all civilized lands a bread 
famine of the most disastrous character.”’ 

Inasmuch as a large part of the roseate 
hopes of the general outlook toward the 
Orient has consisted of the promise in the 
Far East’s growing demand for flour, the 
disclosures of the leaders in this industry 
that the future must concern itself not 
with the Asiatic demand for this product, 
but with the American supply, indicate 
that the real interest of the United States 
in the opportunity in Asia lies in the com- 
mercial disposal of such of its commodities 
as have no limit in their production. 

This brings the discussion back to the 
tide-lands of the Pacific, and to the fac- 
tories to be built thereon. It will surprise 
many eastern readers to learn that hun- 
dreds of acres of mud flats, which were 
considered valuable only as an_ occa- 
sional field for the casual clam-digger, have 
become in the past three years immensely 
important as sites for manufacturing plants, 
and have been seized upon by the most 
adventurous agents of big corporations. 
From the foothills, a few miles eastward, 
trains of flat cars are hauling gravel and 
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rock by the thousand tons. Many miles 
of hitherto worthless shore, along western 
sounds and bays, are to be so filled that 
deep-sea craft may anchor at the new 
American factory line. 

For manufactured stuffs, the flour men 
point out, unlike cereal products, may be 
turned out in practically infinite quantity. 
The bigger the market, the bigger the 
plant. There is little danger that China 
—by the awakening demands for modern 
goods—will create a shoe famine, a dearth 
of cotton goods, or cause the rest of 
mankind to shiver while it corners the 
woolen garments of the world. But, when 
these multiplying western factories turn 
out products vastly in excess of the Amer- 
ican capacity to consume, where will the 
ships, that are already beginning to crowd 
the Pacific Coast harbors, carry these 
cargoes, if not to the Orient ? 

It is impossible of belief that America 
will, in the long run, permit itself to be 
shut out of Asia, or that it will be content 
to remain a second-rate Pacific power. 
Deep in the thought of the people of this 
nation is the conviction that the awaken- 
ing of Asia must mean a new commerce for 
greater America; and yet, serious business 
men point out, in that confidence of our 
ultimate trade expansion in the trans- 
Pacific field lies a grave element of danger, 
inasmuch as it obscures the necessity for 
immediate action. ‘‘It is true that the 
trade of the United States with the Far 
East is increasing,’’ said an American ship- 
per, ‘but not with the momentum that 
characterizes the American occupation of 
other fields. Opposed to that lack of 
determined purpose are the vast and deeply 
laid programs of Russia and Japan.”’ 

That this nation will be called upon ulti- 
mately to display fearlessness and strength 
is the sober expectation of many American 
business men. It has to dealin the Pacific 
problem not with a moribund Spain, but 
with two mighty nations moved by im- 
measurable ambitions. ‘‘ Russia,’’ said 
Pobedonosteff to Senator Beveridge, 
“* Russia is no state; Russia is a world.” 
In the opinion of numerous students of 
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Asiatic conditions the question as to what 
nation is to be paramount in the far Pacific 
has already been answered, They are 
convinced that Japan has begun its career 
as master of that sea. They set forth 
many reasons why the commerce of Asia 
will be monopolized finally by Japan. It 
has coal fields, oil wells, and endless water 
power. Labor is cheap, abundant, and 
readily controlled. Japan has already begun 
to be a manufacturing nation, and aside 
from the fact that it can produce articles 
at less cost than other countries, its geo- 
graphical position enables it to distance all 
other nations in the commercial face for 
the markets of China. Moreover, Japan 
is vigilantly at work now, securing the field 
and studying the wants of these awakening 
millions. 

A glance at the statistical table of Japan’s 
trade with China, in 1902, will reveal the 
tendency of this Pacific commerce. The 
Chinese official statistics show that in 


1902 the exports to China from the United 
States amounted in value to $19,000,000. 
The same report shows that the exports 
from Japan to China in that year aggre- 
gated in value $22,265,000. In round 
numbers, therefore, Japan sold over three 
million, two hundred thousand dollars 
worth more goods to China in 1902 than 
the United States did. 

It would appear that what was needed, 
in the solution of the problem of trade 
supremacy on Pacific waters, was not so 
much an awakening of Asiaas an awaken- 
ing of America. 

““ Beyond and above all considerations 
affecting the present or the future of 
American trade in Manchuria and in the 
eighteen provinces of China south of the 
Great Wall,’’ said Mr. John Foord, recog- 
nized as an authority on Far-Eastern prob- 
lems, “‘ is the larger question of the position 
of the United States as one of the great 
powers of the Pacific, with a longer coast 
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line on that ocean than any other country, 
and with an interest in the development of 
its commerce closer and more vital than 
that of any of the other industrial nations. 
That interest antedated our acquisition of 
the Philippine Islands; but, when the ques- 
tion of what we should do with these new 
possessions was under discussion, the argu- 
ment for their retention was based mainly 
on the ground that they were the centre 
of a great trade area. We needed the 
Philippine Islands, it was said, to be in 
position to take advantage of the great 
trade development that would sooner or 
later occur in China. But if the con- 
tinued possession of the Philippines is to 
be justified on the ground that they offer 
the most favorable position for taking a 
share in exploiting the trade of Asia, then 
it ought to be clear that, having adopted 
such a policy, we cannot afford to allow 
ourselves to be shut out from the Asiatic 
continent after we have succeeded in 
establishing ourselves, at an enormous 
cost, in this newly acquired and_ highly 
advantageous trade station.”’ 

The appearance of the United States 
upon the islands of the Pacific has had, as 
is well known, a marked effect upon the 
plans of rulers and the counsels of states- 
men throughout the world. And now, 
as the result of an expedition under the 
direction of the United States Govern- 
ment, a geographical discovery has just 
been made in the Pacific, the value of 
which both commercially and _ strategic- 
ally, in the ultimate contest of the nations 


for dominion in those waters, cannot be- 


overestimated. In the opinion of naval 
experts,-nothing in the explorations of the 
past hundred years equals it in importance. 

The discovery is that in the long chain 
of Aleutian Islands, stretching westward 
from the Alaskan mainland almost across 
the Pacific, there is a succession of har- 
bors; that they are safe and open through- 
out the year; that they are unobstructed 
by rocks; and that the channel to some 
of them is so deep and commodious that 
half a dozen fleets could enter them 
simultaneously. 
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In the event of war, should a squadron 
flying the flag of the United States start 
for Chinese waters, it could stop every 
night in a safe American anchorage until 
it reached Attu Island, nearly four thou- 
sand miles west of Puget Sound. Steam- 
ing from that distant island-outpost of the 
United States our men-of-war could, within 
a short run, reach the centre of the con- 
tested seas of Asia. “The ownership of an 
archipelago reaching far outward toward 
Asia, and indented with many convenient 
harbors, is a national asset of incalculable 
future value. 

For many years there has been vague 
knowledge of the Aleutian chain. Har- 
bors here and there were indicated, but 
formidable rocks were charted at their 
mouths; and as there has not been until 
recently any inducement to merchant ves- 
sels to venture into these uninviting ports, 
the mythical barriers remained on the maps. 

It was in line with the general national 
policy of cooperation in the commercial 
evolution of the West that the revenue 
cutter service, under the direction of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, was 
invoked to explore the hitherto compara- 
tively unknown Aleutian chain. It was 
believed that the expedition would result 
in the finding of many facts in regard to 
depths and shore lines, of value to nautical 
science; but that it would lead to a dis- 
covery of lasting international significance, 
and would mark the cruise as one of the 
great geographical undertakings of modern 
times, was undreamed of when the trip 
was planned. 

This historic voyage, just completed, 
was made by the revenue cutter, A/an- 
ning, under the command of Captain 
McLellan. As the result of a painstaking 
and scientific exploration of every section 
of the shore line of this remarkable series 
of islands, the entire archipelago is to be 
remapped. Some of the islands are now 
down in the wrong degrees of latitude. 
What were considered mere rockbound 
curvings of coast line were found to be 
entrances to perfect harbors. Imaginary 
rocks, that menaced mariners, will have to 
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be omitted from the reconstructed charts. 
It is, in fact, a new bridge of islands the 
Treasury Department has given to the 
United States, and the role this far-reach- 
ing archipelago, with its mild climate and 
inviting harbors, is certain to play in the 
future maritime and naval history of the 
world will undoubtedly make it one of the 
most valuable possessions of the nation. 

The Aleutian Islands are more west than 
north. Attu, the westernmost island, is 
in latitude only fifty-three degrees north, 
which is eight degrees south of the 
nerthern boundaries of the British Isles. 
The island of Attu is almost due west 
from the northern point of Maine. 
There is a distance of 7,500 miles be- 
tween these two extremes of American 
territory. In fact, when the sun sets on 
Attu Island, the day begins to break 
in Maine. The island is fifty miles long, 
and has an excellent harbor. The land is 
fertile, and the natives already. cultivate 
turnips, potatoes, and other vegetables. It 
is the theory of ethnologists that the Aleu- 
tian chain, in prehistoric times, was densely 
populated. Recently, in some of the caves 
of the islands, mummies have been found, 
and with these bodies were spears and 
other implements of a much more finished 
character than those employed by the pres- 
ent inhabitants. “The supposition is that 
this forgotten race had arrived at a higher 
state of development than the survivors of 
today enjoy. ‘This is interesting as an 
indication that the archipelago is fitted to 
support a far greater population than that 
now located on the islands. 

Captain McLellan found the streams of 
Attu and.of the other islands crowded 
with salmon. On Buldir Island, in fifty- 
two degrees and thirty minutes north, he 
found new fur-seal rookeries. That this 
discovery may prove to be of great finan- 
cial value may be realized when it is con- 
sidered that the revenue from the rookeries 
of the Pribilof Islands has amounted thus 
far to over $50,000,000. On Umnak 
Island the revenue cutter steamed into a 
harbor two miles long and three-fourths of 
a mile wide. 
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So strongly convinced are some of the 
alert men of the northwest that the 
Aleutians are now destined to assume great 
importance in the affairs of the Pacific, 
that a company has been formed to col- 
onize the archipelago. Wharves and store- 
houses are to be built, and trading-stations 
established. Stock raising is to be begun 
first on Akun Island. There, it is esti- 
mated, fifty thousand head of cattle can 
find abundant pasture the year through. 

It is claimed that, on account of the 
mollifying influence of the Japan current, 
the Aleutian Islands have a more desirable 
climate than any part of the Atlantic sea- 
board north of Cape Hatteras. Aside from 
stock-raising, general agriculture is to be 
inaugurated. It is stated that copper, gold, 
oil, and coal are found on the islands, and 
that there is a great abundance of water 
power, as in Japan. One town, called 
Jarvis, has already been started in Lost 
Harbor. The problem of transportation 
will not have to be solved, as in the interior 
of Alaska, for steamers to and from the 
Orient, Siberia, St. Michael, and Nome 
now pass daily within a few miles of some 
of the best harbors in the archipelago. 

Without consulting a globe, or following 
the ocean track of trans-Pacific steamers, 
it is dificult to comprehend the vast future 
importance of these rediscovered Aleutians. 
It is a shorter distance between Oriental 
and Pacific Coast points by way of the 
great north circle route, which skirts the 
southern shores of the Aleutian Islands, 
than it is straight across the Pacific. All 
the American, British, and Japanese vessels 
from Puget Sound to Yokohama, and some 
even from San Francisco, select the north- 
ern route. In fact, the few inhabitants of 
the Aleutian Islands, now harvesting the 
first fortunes from this archipelago, report 
that it is almost a daily occurrence to sight 
steamers moving between Japan and 
America. 

Maps issued by the hydrographic office 
of the United States reveal that a straight 
line drawn from San Francisco to Yoko- 
hama measures 4,791 miles, while the 
circular path between the points running 
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just south of the Aleutian chain is only 
4,536 miles in length. A straight line 
from Port Townsend to Yokohama is 
4,575 miles long, while the way by the 
Aleutian circle is only 4,240 miles. Simi- 
larly the trip from San Francisco to Manila, 
by way of Midway Islands and Guam, is 
6,578 miles, while the more northerly 
voyage under the Aleutian Islands is 
6,241 miles. 

It will thus be seen that this Aleutian 
archipelago is along the chosen path of 
Pacific commerce. The fact that, as 
fishermen point out, the future  cod- 
fisheries of the world will be conducted 
along the Aleutian Islands would alone 
make them immensely valuable, and would 
insure their occupation and settlement by 
a hardy race of men. 

These islands have a still further value. 
Concurrent with the shore line explora- 
tions conducted by Captain McLellan and 
his nautical experts in the revenue service, 
Professor Trevor Kincaid, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, an alert Western sci- 
entist, has been making a study of the 
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valleys and mountain slopes of the islands. 
He first became interested in Alaska at the 
time of the Harriman expedition. As a 
result of this voyage of scientific discovery 
he amazed the entomological world by the 
bewildering collection of insects he brought 
out of Alaska, thousands of them being 
species that depend for existence on the 
nectar of blossoms. It was a revelation 
not only of the presence of unnumbered 
flower-hunting hymenoptera, coleoptera, 
and lepidoptera in Alaska, but incidentally 
it called the attention of scientific men to 
the fact that Alaska, instead of being a 
wilderness of perpetual ice, was a vast, 
wild garden. Extending his investigations 
in subsequent trips to the Aleutian chain, 
Professor Kincaid has made the discovery 
that in the valleys and slopes of those 
islands a number of kinds of succulent 
forage grasses grow in luxurious abundance. 

“‘I am convinced,”’ said he, “that ow 
beef cattle will ultimately come from this 
interesting archipelago.” 

It is pointed out by others who have 
begun to study the Aleutian Islands that 
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AN ALEUTIAN BASKET MAKER 


they are, in reality, an extension of the 
chain of which the islands of Japan form a 
part. It is believed that had the Aleu- 
tians belonged to Japan they would today 
be as densely populated and highly cultivated 
as the Sunrise Kingdom. It is true that 
there are precipitous mountains and some 
volcanoes on the Aleutian Islands. ‘The 
same is true of Japan; in fact, there are 
now fifty active volcanoes in Japan. Dr. 
Hugh M. Smith, of Washington, D. C., 
who recently took a trip through that 
interesting country, visited one of the 
craters of Japan which is said to be the 
largest in the world, having a diameter of 
from ten to fourteen miles. Smoke issues 
from it constantly, and only ten years ago 
it disgorged lava and flame; yet, so pressed 
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is Japan for room, that the villages which 
have been built within this huge cone 
number no fewer than one hundred. 

On Puget Sound one hears the confi- 
dent prediction that a cosmopolitan ship- 
ping-centre, like Yokohama, will be devel- 
oped in some one of the Aleutian harbors. 
At all events it requires no great credulity 
to accept the prophecy that from the Bay 
of Waterfalls, from Dutch Harbor, from 
Constantine Bay, from the Glory of Rus- 
sia, Kiska Bay, Buldir Bay, Lost Harbor, 
and the Bay of Attu our merchant marine 
and our ironclads will ultimately descend 
upon the commerce of Asia. 
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AMERICAN ART AT PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh's rank in the artistic world is 
as secure as it is new-born. It is only 
eight years since the first exhibition of the 
Carnegie Institute was opened, amid much 
polite sarcasm from sister cities whose cul- 
ture was a generation or two thicker, asto 
the plutocratic standards to be expected 
from the City of Steel and Smoke. ‘Those 
who came to scoff remained to apologize. 
Each year since, thanks to the enterprise 
and liberality of Director Beattie and the 
trustees, and the discrimination of the 
juries and foreign advisory committees, the 
Institute has more than maintained the 
high standard then set. 

The recent exhibition was no exception 
in breadth of interest and high excellence. 
It is true that the first impression of the 
American section was one of disappoint- 
The 
predominance 
of low-keyed 
canvases, char- 


ment, 


acteristic of 
the art of the 
hour, contrib- 
uted to 
fecling. 


this 
But 
chiefly it came 
from the fact 
that the pla- 
the 

collection’s 

excellence was 
still parallel] with mediocrity’s plain, how- 
ever far above it. With some rare and 
welcome exceptions the paintings shown 
were eminently discreet, unimpeachable 
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CHILDE HASSAM 


repetitions of former successes. ‘They 
lacked the daring vitality, even if they 
avoided the crude excesses, of the foreign 
pictures in the adjoining galleries sent by 
the = Interna- 
tional Society 
of Painters, 
Sculptors and 
But 
if the perhaps 
questionable 
thirst for new 


men and new 


Gravers. 


motives found 
little 
ing here, there 


assuag- 


was good rea- 

son for grati- 

tude for the 

One is impressed anew with 
the independence, the national 

character of recent American art. It can 

no longer be reproached as exotic, a rem- 

iniscence of Parisian ateliers. ‘The technic 

is high and thorough. 

self well in hand. 

traits 


LEONARD OCHTMAN 


old, 
unity, 


the 


I veryone has him- 
As usual of late, por- 
and landscapes share the honors. 
The story picture has virtually disappeared ; 
the marines are few, if notable; of the 
nude there is a single example. The big 
canvases that used to sprawl over the walls 
of academy with 
Concentration, in 
more senses than one, is everywhere the 
watchword. 

Impressionism has lost some of its fickle 
disciples, but Mr. Childe Hassam’s alle- 


giance is unwavering still. With him 


or salon have passed 
never a tear of regret. 
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impressionism, that much-abused word, 
has been vital and original, an expression 
of his own personality, not a cut and dried 
fad adopted from other men’s formulas. 
It is largely to this thorough-going individ- 
uality that Mr. Hassam owes his rank as 
the leading impressionist painter in Amer- 
ica. In all his work—his Breton village 
scenes, the light-filled glimpses of New 
York’s streets, that find beauty where the 
common eye finds only commonness, his 
landscapes and harbor scenes and portrait 
pieces—the note of personality is strong. 
It is markedly evident in The Jonquils as 
well as in the other painting, a study of 
moonrise at sunset, shown by Mr. Hassam 
at Pittsburgh. The low, delicate tones, 
combined with the brilliant wealth of light 
and color, the freedom and impetuousness 
of the whole, the care and exactness of 
the detail, are as distinctly his as the more 
intangible charm of piquancy and fresh- 
ness, alive to the point of challenge. 

By sending Leonard Ochtman to Amer- 
ica, Holland did much to redress the 
unfavorable balance against us caused by 
the steady export of American artists to 
Europe. Mr. Ochtman, who was born 

in Zealand in 

1854, came 

to America 

at twelve, so 

that in train- 

ing and in- 

terests he is 

thoroughly 

' American. 

After a short 

apprentice- 

ship at en- 

graving he 

turned to 

landscape, 

with imme- 

diate and in- 

creasing success. In the straightforward 

rendering of nature’s simpler and gentler 

aspects he has no superior today. Wooded 

Acres is typical of his best in the quietness of 

its mood, in its poetic feeling, and in the 
refinement and subtle beauty of tone. 


DAVID ERICSON 
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Out of the routine is Mr. -David 
Ericson’s Pont Aven, which was awarded 
honorable mention. This promising and 
virile young painter—born at Duluth, 
thirty-four years ago—shows the benefit of 
the influence of Whistler, under whom he 
studied in 
Paris. He 
has evident- 
ly under- 
stood his 
master’s 
feeling for 
color and 
his theory 
of it, and, 
more tothe 
point, has 
been able 
to express 
his under- 
standing. 
His Nativity and Orphée Désolé, shown 
recently at the Paris salon, met with grati- 
fying recognition. The picture of artist- 
haunted Pont Aven, painted from a sketch 
made at midnight, is full of the charm and 
mystery of the night’s silence. Out of its 
luminous low tones merge half-seen the 
outlines of the fishing boats, while the 
shadows are full of subtle suggestiveness. 

Mr. De Camp’s The Sea Wall: Sep- 
tember, is characteristic of the Boston 
school, of which he is a prominent mem- 
ber. Their frequent theme of. a woman 
and child bathed in sunlight is in this 
instance handled in masterly fashion ; Mr. 
De Camp’s clever brush has admirably 
expressed what his impressionist eye has 
rightly seen—the predominance of the 
color patch, the haziness of outline—where 
our untrained eye and too well-trained 
imagination often see only firm outlines. 

Figure painting is not prominent in 
American art today. Among its few 
votaries Mr. Alexander is conspicuous and 
persistent. His figure subjects, of which 
Autumn is one of the most notable suc- 
cesses, display all the technical skill of his 
portraits while they afford more scope for 
the play of imagination. 


JOHN W. ALEXANDER 





THE JONQUILS 


FROM THE PAINTING BY CHILDE HASSAM 























WOODED ACRES 


FROM THE PAINTING BY LEONARD OCHTMAN 
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THE SEA WALL; SEPTEMBER 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOSEPH DECAMP 
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AUTUMN 


FROM THE PAINTING BY JOHN W. ALEXANDER 
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JOHN WHITE 


ALEXANDER 


AN AMERICAN PORTRAITIST OF DISTINCTION 


A few years ago American art was 
almost synonymous with landscape. ‘To- 
day landscape, though aggressive and suc- 
cessful still, yields the first place to por- 
traiture. In one aspect the change is 
encouraging. It betokens the final passing 
of the old reproach that American artists 
avoided portraiture because unable to draw, 
seeking refuge in forms of art where the 
public, though not the artistic eye, was 
slower to detect a fault. “Chat provincial 
stage has gone; in technic the men of to- 
day have assimilated the best that Paris 
has had to offer. Yet it is not all gain. 
As one the current exhibitions, 
with three-fifths their space devoted to 
portraits, admiration for the masterpieces 
is tempered by regret for the art’s labor 
lost, the acres of good canvas diverted to 
portraying, in styles of little distinction, 
people of less. In some part the preva- 
lence of portraits is due to the artist’s con- 
viction that while Mr. John Jones, rich 
and in search of a modest gallery, may or 
may not be captivated by a landscape or 
still-life or genre picture, unless signed by 
an old master, he is always sure to find a 
place on his walls for a portrait of the 
Misses Jones, or Master Jones and dog, or 
John Jones, Esq. Perhaps our boredom 
will be posterity’s gain; the ancestral gal- 
leries of next century will be free from the 
deplorable gaps that are today the despair 
of people in search of a grandfather. 

Among the elect few whose work, be- 
yond all carping, proves that they have been 
born to portraiture instead of having had 
it thrust upon them, Mr. Alexander has for 
years held a foremost place. On this side 
the ocean he has been regarded as essentially 
8 


surveys 


French in his tendencies, while in Paris 
he is considered typically American. ‘The 
significant balance thus suggested makes it 
worth while to recall the familiar details of 
his career. It is well known that he isa 
product of Pittsburgh, in whose cap he was 
a chief feather till someone unkindly sug- 
gested that, as Doctor Johnson said of the 
Scotch and Scotland, he found Pittsburgh 
a good place to come from. When Mr. 
Alexander was born there, in 1856, Pitts- 
burgh was not the art centre it has since 
become, and so at an early age he set out on 
his hegira to the artist’s mecca, New 
York. After the conventional struggle, 
without which any artist’s or American 
millionaire’s biography would be spurious 
and incomplete, Mr. Alexander won suffi- 
cient success as an illustrator to enable him 
to go from New York's mecca to Europe’s 
paradise. ‘There he spent his time chiefly 
in and around Munich, and later in Venice 
and Florence, where he received from his 
countryman, Duveneck, the only formal 
instruction of his career. After three 
years of eager work and gallery haunting 
he returned to New York, only to leave it 
for Paris in 1891. Two years later he 
made his first appearance at the Champ de 
Mars, exhibiting a Portrait noir, a Portrait 
jaune, and a Portrait gris. Their fresh, 
masterly technic, the new subtle note of 
feminine grace they held, took Paris by 
storm. But his Parisian popularity did not 
make Mr. Alexander forget the rock out 
of which he was hewn. ‘To both France 
and America he continued to pay an alle- 
giance as unique as it was fertile. By 
spending six months of the year in Paris 
and the other six in New York, he shared 
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in the inspiration and avoided the ruts of 
both. Now that this nomad period of his 
career is over, it is significant that it is 
on this side the water that he has perma- 
nently pitched his tent. He finds New 








PORTRAIT 


By JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


York’s strenuous atmosphere more con- 
ducive to good work than that of Paris, 
where the temptation is strong to rest at 
one’s ease in a studio where the successes 
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of earlier days that line the walls give the 
comforting illusion of present industry. 

There is an aggressive originality about 
Mr. Alexander's work that immediately 
challenges attention. It is not the arti- 

ficial originality that seeks 
novelty for novelty’s sake, 
but a genuine outcropping of 
personality and conviction, 
reasoned and free from all 
trickery. A minor character- 
istic is his use of a coarse, 
rough-grained canvas and dry 
transparent colors, = which 
combined give an effect of 
tapestry, or even. of fresco. 
A more essential distinction 
is the mastery of line, a quality 
in which, now that Whistler 
is gone, Mr. Alexander has 
no equal among contemporary 
painters. His spontaneous 
ease and fluency, checked on 
the border-line of too sheer 
facility by his sense of propor- 
tion, give a splendid breadth 
and largeness of effect. His 
sweeping spirals and reversed 
Rossetti curves sometimes 
come dangerously nearer a 
mannerism than a style, but 
are rescued by an inexhaustible 
fertility of resource. Conven- 
tional poses and remembered 
gestures have no place in Mr. 
Alexander’s portraits, which 
show at the highest the fas- 
cination that the billowing 
curves of a woman’s gown 
can yield. His sitters, espec- 
ially his women, are always 
posed to bring out the rhythm 
and flexibility of the human 
figure. The arrangement is 
unfailingly good, and the 
quality and suppleness of the 
drapery well rendered. 

So prominent is the decorative element 
in Mr. Alexander’s work that his portraits 
become not portraits merely, but pictures, 
merging imperceptibly at times into the 
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A QUIET HOUR 


By JOHN W ALEXANDER 





FRANCIS LANDEY PATTON 


By JOHN W. ALEXANDER 
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A SKETCH 


By JOHN W. ALEXANDER 


purely imaginative studies. The suspicion 
must flit over the minds of some of the 
sitters, who find their portraits named 
after the yellow dress or the black cat or 
the flowers which supplied the keynote of 
the setting, that in the artist’s mind they 
were but an afterthought, part of a scheme 
of line and color, incidental opportunities 
for skilled brush work or tone harmonizing. 





To some the fact of Mr. Alexander’s 
delight in these “‘arrangements’”’ classes him 
rigidly with purely decorative portraitists 
and bars him from inclusion with their 
poetic, interpretative cousins. This judg- 
ment seems based on a part only of this 
artist’s work. In truth he occupies a 
middle ground. He is absorbed in portray- 
ing externals, but not to the exclusion of 
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PORTRAIT 


By JOHN W. ALEXANDER 











PORTRAIT 


By JOUN W. ALEXANDER 


attempting to seize the personality of his 
sitter. It is true that his interpretation is 
By sheer con 
centration on the sitter before him, he 
produces remarkable psychological results. 


individual, not general, 


His masculine portraits, especially, are 
triumphs of subtle insight and sympathy, 
caught in the characteristic moment. 
Although best known as a painter of 
portraits and figure pieces, Mr. Alexander 
has done notable work in other directions 
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as well, The series of mural paintings 
made for the Congressional Library at 
Washington some years ago, representing 
“The Evolution of the Book,’’ awakened 
much interest through their virile dramatic 
force and rare harmony of color. In still 
life he finds an avocation, a restful variant 
from portraiture. Quite recently he has 
turned to sculpture, and in a bust of the 
late Abram S. Hewitt, has given further 
proof of a remarkable versatility. 





























FROM A DRAWING HY HERBERT RAIL TON 
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ENGLAND’S 


MOATED 
HOUSES 


BY OSCAR PARKER . 





KENTWELL MANOR 


FROM A PRAWING HY HEKMERT RATLTON 


In that relic of days, the Moated Grange, so dimly seen through the magic mist 
of many centuries, romance has its abiding place. “here the wassail of merry holidays 
rings true among the great oak rafters of the vaulted hall. ‘There the dim and winding 
passages, the secret panels, the hidden rooms that set the nerves quivering with an 
ecstasy of mystery and dread, are real. From those latticed panes, set deep in mullioned 
frames, the faces of fair women have looked out, brimming with joy upon the mail- 
clad husband or lover riding home from the wars, or tear-dimmed upon the stiffened 
figure borne through the gateway on a bed of spears. Ringed round by its protecting 
moat, the old house stands like a Sibyl guarding its precious volumes of memory, stored 
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with human records of surpassing charm. Over its stone causeway and lowered draw- 
bridge and rough cobbles many a yule-log has been dragged screeching to its festival 
bier. Ghosts walk the corridors and crouch in shadowy corners. ‘The imagination here 
needs little spur from invention to conjure up the romance of comedy or tragedy. 
Love and hate, joy and grief, battle and murder, greed, pity, lust, and chivalry—all 
human emotion and action live in the history of these ancient walls. 

And yet if we try to accurately define the source of this romantic interest in the 
moat-encircled dwellings of our forbears, we are puzzled. Is it the historical association ? 
Is it the hint of legend and story? Are we most affected by the contrasts between 
domestic life today and that when every home was cither a fortress or a hovel? Or 
is the exciting cause merely the picturesqueness of ancient architecture in ruin or in 
well-preserved decay ? We may know nothing of the history of a moated house to 
which our idle footsteps have led us in an idle walk; we may scorn its traditional 
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SOUTH FRONT OF IGHTHAM MOTE, KENT 


FROM A DRAWING BY HERBERT RAILTON 


legends, and assure ourselves that romance is as real in a suburban villa of 1904 as 
in a moated grange of the reign of the third Henry. If we attempt to picture home- 
life four or five centuries ago, we find it comfortless as well as perilous, from which we 
are thankful to be delivered. But still the charm remains. ‘The old house enchants 
us. Unconsciously, we endow it with a personality and a memory, a calm introspective 
age after a boisterous youth and a strenuous middle life. We question it, not ashamed 
of our foolish credulity, and love it for its dignified reticence. If it disclosed the 
mystery of its influence the spell would be broken. If we were to learn that the moat 
made the dwelling insufferably damp, and that ill-smells and fever-germs rose from its 
sometimes stagnant waters, we should resent the information as impertinence. We 
would rather picture the solitary horseman riding up to the carved gateway, the face 
of a maiden peering through the lattice, the summons, the parley, the clatter of 
chains, the clang of the falling bridge, the thud of the hoofs on the wooden timbers. 
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| So long as fancy can play these agile tricks with us, our question is answered. Not 
: history or legend, or fact or picturesqueness, singly or all together, captivates us, but 
> only as the setting—the frame for the undying soul—we recognize in it all. 


And who could put into a drawing of an ancient moated house this subtle 
suggestion of age, calmly contemplating its past, better than Herbert Railton? In 
his hands the softened lines of decay, the dignity of mellow and_ refined antiquity, 





the personal distinction of feature, the soul of the place, are all 
expressed. His drawing is not a photograph, but an interpre- 
tation: it plucks out the heart of the mystery, the very 
pith of the scene, that which exalts the imagination 
and creates the enchantment. 

It is still possible in what remains to us 
of moated houses—from manor house to 








castle—to conceive these protected 
dwellings as scattered over the 
whole of England, though 

they were far more 

numerous in some 
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parts than in others. “here are comparatively few in Kent; one of the best known 
is Ightham Mote, near Sevenoaks—a pleasant day's journey for the cyclist from 
London. Portions of Ightham date from the fourteenth century, but the additions 
since that remote time have blended with the earliest structure, and with each other, 
in an almost incomparable harmony. From the moment we step upon the old stone 
bridge and approach the tower-gateway, the twentieth century slips away from us like 
a dream of fantastic presage, and we are living in the days of Agincourt or the 
blood-stained Richard. ‘Uhis conviction is deepened by the courtyard, with its quaint 
gables and carvings, the mullioned windows, the timbered superstructure, and most 
of all by the beautiful old hall. But Ightham House is not to be described, for 
its charm lies beyond the meanings of words. Another beautiful survival within 
the borders of Kent, but close to Sussex, 

is Groombridge, which is still in 

occupation as a country seat, 

and has, of course, been 

preserved with more 
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care than is usually expended on these ancient dwellings. So imposing a structure 
as Bodiam Castle, the finest example in Kent of the medieval moated fortress and 
dwelling combined, is quite outside the modest designation of ‘ moated house.”’ 

Suffolk is especially rich in these picturesque dwellings, many of which have 
fallen from their original purpose to base uses. Well-to-do Flemish merchants, who 

settled in considerable numbers in the Eastern counties to 
carry on the wool industry, seem to have adopted the 
moated manor of the country as the type for their 
own dwellings. The type itself had risen naturally 
out of the unsettled state of the land, especially 
during the Civil Wars. It afforded the same 
security against marauding bands as our 
chains and bolts against the modern 
burglar— more effective, let us 
hope; for when the drawbridge 
was up and the gate fast the 
prowler was kept at his 
distance. 
tL SS. SS ‘ Associated as they 
Py os te. pe eS are with the idea of 
+ OE: -~ defense against an 
ty attacking force, it is 
strange that so few of 
the remaining moated 
houses betray signs 
of such a purpose 
beyond the moat and 
wfoy Gye drawbridge. No 
Angle Aavhen doubt, in many in- 
stances, with the ad- 
vent of more peaceful 
times, battlements 
and loopholes have 
disappeared ; but Little Wenham Hall, some parts of which date from the reign of 
Henry III, still betrays the loopholes through which the garrison could fire upon 
an enemy. A very diminutive garrison it must have been, for the whole building 
contains but four rooms and a chapel, a most meagre accommodation, one would 
think, for a family of any distinction. Its diminutive size may account for its 
degeneration in dignity of use, since in modern times it has become a granary. The 
Gothic ornamentation, still to be seen in some profusion, would be sufficient proof 
that Little Wenham Hall has, despite its size, seen better days. 

Though not so small as Little Wenham, Crows Hall, near Debenham, has very 
few rooms, but the house is rich in carved woodwork, and has among its treasures 
a magnificent overmantel. The country owed to those Flemings who settled here the 
introduction of carved wood, a taste brought with them from the familiar architecture 
of the Low Countries. The English artisan soon picked up the art, however, and it 
took root and flourished amazingly throughout the Kingdom, overflowing from interior 
decoration to exterior use as well. 

Kentwell Hall, in Suffolk, is one of the best preserved of the old moated houses. 
It dates from the time of Elizabeth, and is approached through a beautiful avenue 
of limes nearly a mile long. Gedding Hall, near Stowmarket, and Parham Hall, near 
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Framlingham, are also among the more noted Suffolkshire survivals. As Sir John 
Geddyng, who died in the reign of Richard I, was the last of the name who held 
Gedding Hall and Manor, the foundation of the house must have been laid at a 
very early date. In Henry VI’s time it appears to have been in the possession of 
a family named Chamberlain. Moreton Hall, in Cheshire, is another good example. 
Its erection is assigned by Mr. Croston, in his Antiquities of Cheshire, to William 
Moreton, who was born early in Henry VIII's reign, an earlier building having 





occupied the same site. The author of this volume, which was published in 
1883, sympathetically describes the “ picturesquely broken outlines, its projecting 
upper stories and numerous gabled roofs, its quaint casemated windows, its curious 
columnar chimneys, partially draped with ivy, and its walls chequered in black and 
white and diapered in patterns wrought in trefoils and quatrefoils and chevrons and 
lozenges upon the white ground of intervening plaster. It is a singularly interesting 
specimen of the half-timbered manor house of the early part of the sixteenth century, 
and, though in a decayed and dilapidated state, still possesses more nearly its 
original form and features than, perhaps, any other example of domestic architecture 
of equal antiquity in the country.” 
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Originally more of a castle than a simple manor house, Stokesay, in Shropshire, 
rose in the thirteenth century and, as one of the border lines of defenses against the 
irrepressible Welsh, was long in the very thick of the tumult of those bustling times. 
Fragments of a building yet older than the great tower and hall are to be seen, but 
the erection of the tower is attributed to Lawrence de Ludlow in 1280. It is sixty 
feet high, built with massive walls, pierced with loopholes, and crowned with battlements. 
The hall, too, is of great antiquity, lofty and finely proportioned, with thick buttressed 
walls and a stone roof, supported by sturdy beams. Further evidence of the antiquity 
of the hall is the absence of a fireplace, and the 

indications that the heating of the huge apart- 

ment was dependent entirely upon a brazier. 

In common with most medieval buildings 

the original structure has been the nu- \ 

cleus for many additions and changes 

at later dates. The half-timbered 


gatehouse is distinctly Elizabethan, Fate eR 
and replaces, without doubt, the a, i 
more strongly fortified gate- é y 


way, with drawbridge and 
portcullis, which would 
have accompanied the 
castellated structure of the 
thirteenth century. Stoke- 
say remained in the Lud- 
low family for over two 
hundred years. Its preser- 
vation in modern times is 
due in a large measure to 
the interest taken in it by 
Lord Craven. 

Most of these ancient 

halls had their secret , 
hiding-places. In the long ‘ : f 
gallery of Parham Hall a Sah + 
sliding panel in a window-seat 
exposed a narrow passage leading to 
a hole beneath the floor, wherein a pro- 
scribed priest might take temporary refuge 
from a too zealous officer of the Commonwealth. 
In Birtsmorton Court, in Gloucestershire, a secret passage once ran from a concealed 
chamber in the oak-paneled dining room to a tunnel beneath the moat, and so on to 
an exit beyond. Sir John Oldcastle is said to have been secreted here during the 
Wars of the Roses. The hidden chamber now harbors nothing more romantic than 
the family provender. A secret room, with a sleeping apartment, was constructed over 
the kitchen of Moreton Hall, and access to the moat was feasible down a narrow 
shaft in the wall. Alas! the secret chamber has been modernized into a store room 
for cheese! It is a miracle that romance has any breath left in its emaciated body. 

The moat was the family fish-pond in the good old days, and it was usually kept 
stocked with carp, pike, and perch. From a convenient window a.line could be dropped 
into the placid waters, and the larder replenished at no cost and with little delay. 
Monster pike of hoary age still survive, it is said, in some of these old moats. 
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AUGUSTIN DALY 
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In these days of the triumphant display 


of dainty lingerie on the stage—for it 
seems as if this were becoming a dominant 
factor in dramatic art—it is good to turn 
to the serious consideration of such a 
manager and student as Augustin Daly, 
whose theatre in the metropolis stood for 
years as at least one temple where could 
be found the best that the contempora- 
neous stage could produce, and the best ex- 
amples of the dramatic art of other times. 
Mr. Daly’s career as a manager and play- 
wright extended over some twenty-seven 
or twenty-eight years. After he established 
what he was pleased to call on his bill of 
the play ‘‘a parlor home of comedy,” 
without any important interruption he 
stood his ground for more than a score of 
years—manfully, honestly, and artistically. 
He never swerved from his first sincere 
principles, and the most studious observer 
of his constant and splendid work in his 
chosen field is bound to remember with 
admiration and wonder that he so enthu- 
siastically held his position in the face of 
so many discouragements. For’ even the 
intellectual public too often failed to appre- 
ciate his high ideals, though in reality it 
was deeply indebted to him for his revival 
of the classic drama. 

Augustin Daly, the most forceful and 
intelligent theatrical manager of his gener- 
ation, and I dare say of any time, if histor- 
ical accounts can be used in present-day 
judgment, was a man of positive literary 





Dramatic Dictator 
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attainment, keenly perceptive in art, anda 
thorough student of dramatic qualities. He 
was, moreover, an able business manand a 
competent administrator, Perhaps his 
greatest weaknes, was in not always being 
able to adapt himself to pecuniary condi- 
tions. He was a genius and an artist—he 
made artists—and it was not to be expected 
that he could keep his money-drawer with 
the same iron-like politeness and merciless 
grasp as the corporate “ business man.”’ 
Sometimes he “ grabbed at the spigot and 
let go the bunghole,’’ as he said to me one 
day when mourning over the lack of appre- 
ciation of the really true and beautiful. 
“Most of the people are quite as well 
satisfied with veneer,’’ said Mr. Daly. 
“Then,” I returned, “why the expense 
of going any deeper if you are the only 
one who can seeit ?’’ ‘This was all apropos 
of the production of the Two Escutch- 
eons, in which a real parquetry flooring 
that cost several hundred dollars was used 
in the drawing-room scene. It did 
not produce the effect that Mr, Daly 
wished, But the polish of it set off the 
women’s gowns as well as the furniture ; 
and although it was very difficult for Miss 
Rehan to glide about on it with all the 
ease she would wish, and although George 
Clarke came near executing a double som- 
ersault on several occasions, yet the par- 
quetry flooring served a very good purpose. 
It was an evidence of Mr. Daly’s consci- 
entious care for detail and thoroughness. 
When Mr. Daly bought anything for stage 
decoration it was generally the real thing. 
Beneath the auditorium and in the many 
winding halls and entry ways of his theatre 
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there were piles of bric-d-brac worth many 
thousands of dollars. Most of the furniture 
used in a play was exactly what it pre- 
tended to be; there was very little sham. 
If the play was of the Renaissance period, 
its furniture and accessories were quite as 
dainty and as valuable as any you might 
find in the most aristocratic drawing- 
rooms. In The Countess Gucki there 
were some exquisite bits of cabinet work, 
much of it being worth a great deal of 
money—pieces that Mr. Daly had picked 
up abroad, including a spinet that was a 
marvelously fine example of old-time wood 
inlaying, made in the last century. Even 
the open music book was an extremely 
rare old print. But it was in the costum- 
ing of his women that Mr. Daly was 
perhaps more particular than with regard 
to any other stage effect. He insisted 
upon real stuffs; there were no shoddy 
silks and satins. In this he was as decided 
as Napoleon when he ordered Josephine 
to purchase the best always and patronize 
home manufacture. It was only the 
antique that Mr. Daly bought abroad. 
He was thoroughly American, and so 
proud of it that he was ready to stand any 
sacrifice of money to show the advance- 
ment of our theatrical art to a foreign con- 
tinent. His European experience was a 
series of triumphs, but it sometimes cost 
him very dear. Whether it was in the 
extravagance of his decoration of modern 
plays or in his realism as allied to the fan- 
ciful, he delighted London and astounded 
Paris. 

So long as Mr. Daly lived and had his 
theatre we were pretty certain to have 
good drama and the most delicate treat- 
ment of stage art. His name became an 
extremely valuable trade-mark, and is still 
so to-day—a monumental one, as it were. 
He kept faith with his public. When a 
play was set forth under the direction of 
Augustin Daly, the statement meant that 
what was promised to be well done was 
most generally better done than people 
were led to expect by the promises. So 
jealous was he of his name and artistic 
faith that he often sacrificed large possi- 
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bilities of profit to uphold his high ideals 
of dramatic art. 

An artistic success seemed to overwhelm 
him with a delight that was singularly 
heglectful of the practical. On one occa- 
sion he presented a charming Japanese 
light opera entitled Lilli Tse, which 
preceded the play of the night. In order 
to accomplish this it was necessary to 
employ a full opera company, and thus 
there were two distinct organizations 
under one management, requiring no end 
of toil and expense. The operetta did 
not seem to serve any purpose except to 
add to the richness of Mr. Daly’s en- 
tertainment, and was entirely unneces- 
sary so far as the nightly receipts were 
concerned. 

Lilli Tse was brought on to Boston at 
the Tremont Theatre as a “curtain 
raiser’? to Miss Rehan’s appearance. It 
was an acknowledged piece of art, but 
the critics asked “‘why?’’ It did not 
bring a dollar into the house. In fact, 
the double engagement was miserably 
attended. Mr. Daly was very anxious to 
make a tremendous hit with this oper- 
etta; but it had the very opposite effect, 
and Miss Rehan and the “ legitimate ’’ 
company suffered. It was finally shelved, 
and the following engagements were bril- 
liant successes without it. Yet Mr. Daly’s 
silent perspicacity was abundantly evident 
in his persistence with Lilli Tse. And he 
told me at the time that he _ believed 
““ musical comedy’’ was what the people 
then wanted, and that he intended to 
establish it at his theatre. He planned to 
have two seasons divided by a large com- 
pany of players, the cast for a musical 
comedy to be chosen from it as occasion 
warranted. And so it was launched with 
The Gaiety Girl; and then came the 
great favorite, The Geisha, full of chrysan- 
themums and women with faces like the 
moon-buds outside the Temple of Buddha 
at Agra, and with just a scent of sea-salt 
to tell us we were still on terra firma and 
not moving among the embroidered gar- 
dens of a Japanese tea-cosy. Then came 
The Circus Girl, the words of which were 
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written by two professors of Homeric 
Greek, one at Oxford and the other at 
Cambridge ! 

Mr. Daly’s company was as apt in the 
varicolored sphere of divertisement as in 
the well-kept lawns of Shakespearian 
comedy. It is not every actor who can 
play tonight one of the heart-shaped men 
in Much Ado About Nothing, and tomorrow 
an up-to-date buck in a musical play such 
as The Circus Girl or The Gaiety Girl. 
The versatility found in Mr. Daly’s com- 
panies was of no trivial order; for example, 
Herbert Gresham’s Andrew Ague-Cheek 
and Sir Titus Wemyss were just as far 
apart as the nineteenth century is from 
Elizabeth’s day. In Twelfth Night all 
was art on Mr. Daly’s stage; in the 
musical comedy art is rendered grotesque, 
inverted, and is at cross purposes from 
beginning toend. ‘The actor, then, whom 
Mr. Daly engaged must be capable of 
many things. He must not only give us 
a world of seriousness, but also a world of 
pleasantries; he must, at the manager’s 
will, be a Romeo or a Dick Deadeye. 
Versatility, it is said, is the actor’s ruin in 
this day of specialists, but it was not so in 
Mr. Daly’s company. In his eyes an 
actor should be able to act any part. The 
word “‘ speciality’? was not in his blue- 
book, and he never used it in ordinary 
talk. Mr. Daly absolutely insisted upon 
versatility in the members of his company. 
It was his watchword. He himself was 
notably versatile. All he denied himself 
was an actual appearance before the cur- 
tain. He dominated everything behind it. 

It was a pertinent remark of the critic 
who suggested that it was hard to deter- 
mine whether one was in the presence of 
Shakespeare or Daly, in speaking of the lat- 
ter’s sumptuous revival of 4 Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. It was really marvelous 
that the famous manager—with all his gifts 
of fancy—had been able to extract from the 
bare lines such an unending lot of material 
for stage beautifying. It would have been 
marveled at even by Shakespeare himself; 
for certainly in his day he could have had 
no conception of present-day stage possi- 
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bilities, or else he would have done more 
than he did. When Mr. Daly brought 
the comedy forward (in 1888) with the 
perfect wealth of scenery, costume adorn- 
ment, and musical accompaniment, it was 
declared to be the most masterly stage pro- 
duction of Shakespeare ever done in this 
country. It seemed a bold thing to do 
when Mr. Daly transferred 4 Midsummer 
Night's Dream to his London theatre, but 
its run there of a hundred nights was evi- 
dence that American brains were fully 
appreciated in teaching the people of the 
land of Shakespeare how Shakespeare 
should be done. It was indeed carrying 
coals to Newcastle with a vengeance. He 
introduced much new and effective ‘‘ busi- 
ness’’ init. Little of the original text was 
omitted, but there was a clever rearrange- 
ment of some of the scenes. In records 
of the play—concerning its production in 
this country, England, and Germany—the 
critics endeavored to show that the comedy 
lost its poetry and its atmosphere by being 
transferred to the stage. The notable pro- 
ductions of the play have been very few. 
Mr. Daly’s vied in importance with that of 
its performance in Berlin when Mendels- 
sohn stood in the orchestra on the initial 
night to conduct his famous music, and the 
great production by Charles Kean, when 
the Puck was ten-year-old Ellen Terry. 
Perhaps, if there was anything that wor- 
ried Mr. Daly regarding the drama itself 
it was the limitations of the dramatic 
art, even in its wonderful power of express- 
ing the human emotions. At a banquet 
given on the stage, after the one hundredth 
performance of The Taming of the Shrew, 
General Sherman paid a tribute to dra- 
matic art and to Mr. Daly for the great 
part he had played in this country in estab- 
lishing it far above the reach of bigoted 
brains. ‘‘ But,’’ said he, slowly and im- 
pressively, ‘‘if you have ever heard the 
bugle call to battle; if you have ever seen 
a rifle leveled to kill, and heard the bullet 
whistle through the air; if a wounded 
comrade has ever been laid at your feet, 
and you have put your hands upon his 
heart and felt it flutter and go out, you 
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will realize then that there are some things 
your art Cannot express.”’ 

It was a rare schooling, indeed, to attend 
a Daly rehearsal. He knew every line of 
the play—whether his own or Shake- 
speare’s; and every intonation, every posi- 
tion, every method—in fact, every bit of 
business—was positively worked out by 
him and drilled into the company. He 
was relentlessly persevering; indomitable 
and certain. He had a most faith- 
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highly-strung young men Mr. Daly’s 
manners and methods caused much 
self-humiliation, and affected their mental 
puissance. They could not, and would 
not, understand him. They thought him 
arbitrary, dogmatic, and pedantic. They 
knew the history of his theatre, of its tre- 
mendous successes, and how it had turned 
out stars, but nevertheless they hurled 
anathemas—at his back. Some few at- 





ful coadjutor in George Clarke. 
James Lewis once told me that |’ + 
there was not an actor or an 
actress on the American or English 
stage that could not profit by one 
day’s tutelage under Mr. Daly. 
I have seen three rehearsals going 
on in different parts of his theatre 
at one time, all of them more or 
less controlled by his ubiquitous 
direction. 

I think most of the people, 
engaged by Mr. Daly truly ap- 
preciated that he was the master 
of his craft, but he so dominated 
them by his imperious will, and 
serious and apparently indifferent 
face, that they were only aggress- 
ively receptive. Many of the new- 
comers had mistaken notions. 
What little experience or observa- 
tion they had in the more or less 
bohemian business of theatricals, 
with its singular familiarities and 
”’ too often ex- 
tended into vulgar contact, led 
them to believe that such condi- 
tions in some degree at least were 
to be found at Daly's theatre. 
One severe rehearsal, however, 
generally succeeded in dismissing 
all their preconceived ideas, and 
brought them up with a short turn 
as effectively as a snaffle-bit would 
halt a young colt, From that time 
on many of the new-comers began 
to be actually afraid of Mr. Daly. 


“good fellowship 














Among the young women hysteria 
from fright was not uncommon. 
Among the more sensitive and 
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tempted it at his face, but their walking 
papers were made out on the spot, and 
they have done a great deal of walking 
ever since! Yet, strange as it may seem, 
Mr. Daly was quite unconscious of the 
unpleasant feelings he stirred up among his 
performers. He did not wish to cause any 
of them to feel humiliated, or “‘ nobodies,”’ 
in his presence. He once said to me: 
‘* Professional people constantly misunder- 
stand me. For seriousness they construe 
indifference and ugliness; for business they 
construe meanness. I am told that I am 
unmannerly because I do not lift my hat 
every time I meet one of my young ladies 
in the theatre, or say ‘good morning’ to 
this or that member of the company. I 
have not the time for those little pleasant- 
ries, and my mind is too seriously involved 
in my purposes for the day. I want,.to 
begin work at once, just as the officers 
and overseers do in Mr. Carnegie’s steel 
works.”” I think Mr. Daly had more 
consideration for those who were under 
him when they met him with directness, 
but politeness. He had no use for the 
Uriah Heeps. I got along with him well 
because I began right. I had heard noth- 
ing about his disposition and I was never 
afraid of him—perhaps because I was not 
intoxicated by the exuberance of my own 
histrionicism ! 

There was but little opportunity for 
sudden inspiration at a Daly rehearsal. 
The amateur discovered at once that 
“going on the stage’? was not what it 
had been represented to be by those who 
were equally deceived by its outward gla- 
mour. It meant work, hard, plodding 
work, under eagle-eyed scrutiny, and under 
the mastership of one who knew the value 
of every little detail in making a harmon- 
ious whole. Miss Rehan did not become 
the graceful artist by carving her own des- 
tiny in the school as she chose. Mr. Daly 
taught her expression: movement, sup- 
pression, advance, yielding, anger, terror, 
grief, despair, desolation; joy, happiness, 
merriment and romp; elocution and decla- 
mation, and general stage deportment. 
Some of the most expressive attitudes and 
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speeches of James Lewis and John Drew 
were the result of Mr. Daly’s vigilant 
drilling. He was relentless in his stage 
rules, and oftentimes the fines made sad 
inroads into the salary. While, as I have 
said, the work seemed unceasing from 
morn until midnight, ‘“The Governor’’ had 
a most able coadjutor in George Clarke, 
who frequently directed the rehearsals ; 
and later on another one, Mr. Herbert 
Gresham, who was absolutely necessary 
in the musical productions, for in such 
work Mr. Daly frankly confessed that he 
knew his limitations; yet in the presenta- 
tion of La Poupée and other similar produc- 
tions, Mr. Daly’s artistic comprehension 
obtained pictorial triumphs. 

When Mr. Daly issued an order or 
posted a new ‘‘rule,’’ it was rigidly en- 
forced, no matter what the consequences 
might be. One need not be very old to 
recall the uproar caused by an order to 
George Clarke to shave off his moustache 
for his appearance as Charles Surface in 
The School for Scandal. Clarke’s hand- 
some moustache had been the adoration 
of the town. Its success in Divorce, Frou- 
Frou, False Shame, and Fernande had been 
phenomenal. Clarke refused to cut it off! 
He was told to resign, but he finally 
came back to the fold like a shorn lamb. 

Mr. Daly endeavored to suppress all 
bohemian tendencies on the part of his 
people. He tried to enforce some idea of 
personal dignity, and insisted that the ladies 
and gentlemen of the company should not 
appear conspicuously in public places; and 
he particularly directed them not to court 
special newspaper mention. Many times 
a flattering ‘‘ personal’? brought weeping. 
Mr. Daly did not wish this kind of noto- 
riety. He frequently discharged members 
of his company for being seen together in 
street cars and theatres. On one occasion 
I had a personal experience in this line 
that was rather amusing. We were doing 
The Circus Girl in Chicago. 1 asked one 
of the most prominent ladies in the cast 
to attend a lecture with me on a Sunday 
night. ‘‘ The Governor” was there and 
saw us, and the poor girl shivered in her 
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boots the rest of the evening. The next 
morning after rehearsal she told me that 
“The Governor”’ had “ called her down ”’ 
and said he would discharge her on the 
spot if he ever again saw her in my com- 
pany. Perhaps, among other reasons, he 
believed she would influence certain press- 
work. However, that night, while I was 
“counting up the house,’ Mr. Daly 
quite suddenly appeared and, much to 
my astonishment, placing his arm around 
my shoulders as I bent over the table, said: 
‘* How is the little circus girl this even- 
ing?’’ I was almost paralyzed. I thought 
he referred with astonishing flippancy to 
the affair of the night before, and while I 
was trying to recover myself I discovered 
that he only meant to inquire concerning 
the receipts for the evening! He never 
spoke to me about the innocent escapade, 
nor did he at any time during my long 
acquaintance with him talk with me 
otherwise than as a gentleman should. 
Pay-day was always an especially interest- 
ing event. At “ home” it was on Tues- 
days, and on the road was generally on 
Saturdays. Every member of the company 
had to “ show up”’ personally at the busi- 
ness office on Tuesdays, and wait in the 
little outside box until Mr. Dorney pulled 
the string on the door and let one in at a 
time. On a table was the black receipt- 
book in which the name was to be signed, 
under a declaration that all demands to 
that date were paid. That book became 
a very precious packet of autographs, and 
was occasionally intrusted to one of the 
staff to take to Boston or Philadelphia to 
obtain the signatures of the company that 
might be.playing there. I had it once in 
my possession, and was thankful enough 
to get it back in Mr. Dorney’s charge. 
No one knew by any official statement the 
amount of salary paid another. Some- 
times an envelope would contain five or 
ten dollars more than the salary due; but 
there was no mistake about it, for Mr. 
Daly himself, curious to relate, counted 
the money and sealed every envelope in 
private every week! We never could 
understand just why he assumed all th’s 
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trouble. But, as I intended to say, when. 
an envelope contained an extra “ tenner,”’ 
it also had a little brown slip on which was 
written: ‘‘ With compliments of A. Daly’’; 
and the recipient generally understood. I 
knew of one occasion when an envelope 
contained an addition of five times the 
amount of the salary. On the slip was 
written: ‘“‘ You are welcome; words at 
such a time are useless.’’ The receiver 
of this had just gone through a calamity. 
And yet there are some people who have 
said Augustin Daly had no heart ! 

Mr. Daly was a brave enemy, but he 
was quick to substitute a meritorious right 
for an egregious wrong; and while I used 
many times to think him a hard master, he 
subsequently proved his sincerity and good 
heart to me very effectually. He would 
have gone to great lengths publicly, but 
seemed to fear his generous acts might be 
construed as theatrical advertising. I had 
the happiness on one occasion to serve as 
a peacemaker between him and his old 
friend, the late Andrew C. Wheeler, bet- 
ter known as ““Nym Crinkle,” the dra- 
matic critic, and as “J. P. Mowbray,’’ the 
novelist. They had not spoken to each 
other for several years, and I knew from 
both that it was a source of much regret; 
but, rather childishly, neither gave in. I 
told Mr. Daly how Mr. Wheeler felt about 
it, and then confided to the latter how Mr. 
Daly felt. One day “The Governor” 
called me into his wonderful private office 
and, copying a saying of Abraham Lincoln 
(p. 501), asked me to hand it to ““Andrew.”’ 

Wheeler studied over it for a moment 
thoughtfully, and then said, “ Tell Gus 
that’s what I think, too.’’ Finally I 
arranged that Wheeler should accompany 
me to Mr. Daly’s Fiftieth Street residence 
the following Sunday night. Wheeler put 
on his evening dress, an act that he gener- 
ally wiggled out of, and appeared like a 
starched-up schoolboy, full of trepidation. 
The meeting in Mr. Daly’s parlor was posi- 
tively affecting. I was particularly moved 
by emotional delights; several lumps came 
into my throat solid enough to affect my 
appetite for the little supper that followed 
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ADA REHAN, HENRIETTA CROSMAN, AND JAMES LEWIS 
IN “‘AS YOU LIKE IT”’ 
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[The imputation of inconsistency is one to which every sound politician and every honest thinker must sooner or later subject 
himself. The foolish and the dead alone never change their opinion. —ABRAHAM LINCOLN, | 


MR. DALY’S COPY OF LINCOLN’S FAMOUS SAYING 


THE OLIVE BRANCH 


in his library. The talk that ensued 
among the rare books and ‘manuscripts, 
and the plans Mr. Daly then set forth for 
the future, were of a surprising nature. 
Daly’s theatre was an institution unlike 
any other on the face of the globe. He 
rightly called it an ‘‘ Academy.’’ Perhaps 
it was just in this effort to treat art academ- 
ically that many young men and women 
who obtained an entrance, became his and 
their own worst enemy because their ego- 
tism refused to be taught by his methods. 
Those who did submit to his rigorousness, 
and duly profited by it, graduated with 
fame. He was a prodigious worker; he 
was prolific but never prolix. Eight o’clock 
generally found him at his desk in his pri- 
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vate office. This retreat was in the sec- 
ond story front room of a “‘ brownstone 
front’’ on Twenty-ninth Street, near Sixth 
Avenue. This house was connected with 
the stage of the theatre, and every room 
in it was occupied. There were waiting 
rooms, an office for the private secretary, 
the costumer’s rooms, Mr. Daly’s private 
offices, and several others stored with stage 
““props.”’ The front hall of the house, 
which was used as the stage entrance, 
was faithfully guarded by two porters, a 
white man (Owen) and a colored man 
(Richard), who had been with Mr. 
Daly for years, and of whom he would ask 
an opinion on the previous night’s produc- 
tion. No onc could possibly climb up the 








stairway to Mr. Daly’s office without the 
permission of these men—after they had 
been up with the card or message to ‘‘ The 
Governor.”’ 

His hand was forever at the helm. After 
going through his mail and making such 
memoranda for replies as he thought neces- 
sary, the letters and papers were ready for 
his lieutenant, Richard Dorney, the busi- 
ness manager. About nine o’clock many 
people began to assemble in the waiting- 
rooms at the stage entrance. They all 
came to see Mr. Daly about something or 
other: young girls seeking an engagement, 
with letters of introduction from influen- 
tial persons—and Mr. Daly preferred nov- 
ices who were ladies, and whom he could 
train, to untrained women who boasted of 
their experiences; or perhaps a representa- 
tive of the mercantile house from which 
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the manager bought his costly fabrics; an 
upholsterer or a bootmaker; girls who were 
applying to ‘‘ go on”’ in some scene where 
there was a ‘‘ chorus’’; a newspaper man 
awaiting an interview; a playwright with 
his manuscript under his arm. ‘The errands 
of all these people were quickly dispatched, 
but others continued to come during the 
whole day. At ten o’clock Mr. Dorney 
saw “* The Governor ”’ and got his instruc- 
tions, or affairs of business were talked 
over with his aides-de-camp, J. C. Duff and 
Arthur Rehan, regarding an out-of-town 
trip for the company. Mr. Daly then 
turned to his private letters and correspon- 
dence; examined the typewriter’s work on 
his new play, or dictated more thought-out 
“copy’’ until eleven o’clock. The “ call”’ 
was at that hour. Qn the stage the peo- 
ple of the company were waiting, and pre- 
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[1 do not read your paper with interest when I see gush" over the Inexpressible charms of some of the most impracticable but 
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cisely on the moment ‘‘ The Governor ’’ 
stepped into his chair, which was ‘* down 
front,’’ close to the footlights, facing ‘* up 
stage.’’ A huge bunch-light towered above 
him, casting a weird reflection; and viewed 
from the auditorium the whole scene was 
worthy the pencil of a Doré. 

In the afternoon there was generally 
another *‘ call,’’ and again in the evening 
Mr. Daly was there, supervising the per- 
formance and talking business in the front 
of the house. Besides his New York 
theatre and all it necessitated, he had his 
London theatre to take care of, and a 
thousand and one little responsibilities that 
1 will not undertake to name. Can you 
imagine, then, with what intensity he 
watched the trial of a new play—the result 
of its production? Think of the concen- 
tration of all his resources, his toil in the 
formation of one grand thing, like the 
assemblage of all the thoughts in a mus- 
ical climax! Fancy, again, his - feelings 
when he read the flippant notice in one of 
the journals by someone who wanted to 
be ‘* smart ’’! 

I think I am justified in paying some 
special tribute to Miss Rehan in_ this 
article, for surely in all that he strove for 
this fair personage stands as the most 
ample fulfilment of his artistic desires 
among his stage people. Her career, since 
the night she first appeared under the 
management of Augustin Daly in the 
theatre that now bears his honored name, 
September 17, 1879, up to the time 
of Daly's death was a series of unbroken 
triumphs. Her rare personal charm and 
the radiance of her talent endowed his 
theatre with a certain atmosphere of 
studious delight, culture, and_ brilliancy. 
There has not been in all the history of 
the American stage any single example of 
dramatic environment so purposeful and 
so prodigiously influential as that which 
surrounded Daly’s theatre during the reign 
of Ada Rehan. The audiences which 
she drew were composed of the very best 
clement in metropolitan life; in fact, the 
majority of the strangers in New York 
who went to see Miss Rehan were of the 


most thoughtful and refined class through- 
out the nation. She glorified the theatre, 
and always—instantly, on the first personal 
contact—deepened one’s regard for the 
profession as among the great arts. Miss 
Rehan held her place in the esteem of the 
public by a dignified conservatism that 
was the proper curtain which separated her 
public performances and her private life. 

I saw Miss Rehan’s first triumph in 
New York when she was but a slip of a 
girl, In 1878 Mr. Daly produced Zola’s 
L’ Assomoir at the old Olympic Theatre 
on Broadway, and Miss Rehan attracted 
immediate attention in the laundry scene, 
where in her small character she encoun- 
tered Gervaise, played by Maud Granger, 
an older and at that time a more expe- 
rienced actress. Miss Rehan’s first part at 
Daly’s Theatre wasin Love's Young Dream. 
Then I saw her in Mr. Daly's own play, 
Divorce, in which she was Lou Ten Eyck. 
Then followed a long series of successful 
comedies. 

But it was in Mr. Daly’s superb revivals 
of Shakespeare’s plays that Miss Rehan 
did her greatest and most enduring work. 
Her Katharina in The Taming of the Shrew 
was by all odds the best within the mem- 
ory of the present theatrical observers. 
William Winter, the poet and competent 
critic of the Tribune, told me, while wit- 
nessing Miss Rehan’s portrayal of this 
character, that it was incomparable ;_ that 
the present generation would never live to 
see its equal, and he doubted if it ever 
would be matched in the future. 

On January 20, 1891, was given the 
first presentation at this theatre of The 
School for Scandal, with Miss Rehan in 
her splendid and regal performance of 
Lady Teazle. She appeared in mem- 
orable contrast with her predecessor 
Fanny Davenport, and was eminently 
superior to all others of her time. Her 
Viola, her creation of Maid Marian in 
Tennyson's The Foresters, her Helena in 
A Midsummer Night's Dream, her Pierrot 
in The Prodigal—all severely different in 
mind and character—were an exhibition 
of histrionic force and versatility seldom 
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equaled in the annals of women of the 
stage. 

From the very first hour of her 
New York appearance Miss Rehan was 
considered a model for general deportment. 
So marked was her grace, carriage, sweet- 
ness, and careful modulation in voice and 
manners that she was studiously observed 
by teachers in the various walks of physical 
and mental training. It was no uncommon 
thing for large numbers of seats to be sold 
in blocks, for nights or matinée perform- 
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In ‘ ALIXE,"’ 1873 


ances, to the heads of fashionable New 
York schools—such as Reed’s or Ely’s— 
in order that the young pupils might be 
especially enabled to study Miss Rehan’s 
deportment. On tour the same evidence 
of appreciation was manifested in other 
towns. At Northampton the young ladies 
of Smith College always gave her an ova- 
tion; at Poughkeepsie the Vassar College 


girls did likewise; and it was the same 
way with the pupils of Miss Willard’s 
school in Troy. Especially has Miss 
Rehan endeared herself to women; and 
while she has never been personally fami- 
liar with people, as many actresses are, it 
has been largely owing to a retiring and 
modest disposition, and not to a sense of 
her own importance. Her influence in 
this country has been far-reaching. It has 
heen noble, refined, and instructive. In 
Europe Miss Rehan has been regarded 
with admiration and affection. Her Rosa- 
lind was declared to be incomparably beau- 
tiful as an ideal of womanliness. Lord 
Tennyson, then in his eighty-third year, 
paid her marked personal attention, and it 
was only Miss Rehan he wanted to create 
his lovely Maid Marian. 

It may surprise many of my nearest asso- 
ciates, but nevertheless it is true, that 
Augustin Daly had another positive aspira- 
tion outside of his theatre, and this was to 
found a magazine that would rank above 
anything published, superior in art and 
text. He actually began operations by 
purchasing the majority of the stock in 
The Theatre, of which I was then the 
editor—Edwin Booth being one of three 
owners—and became now doubly inter- 
ested in its future. He immediately be- 
came interested in its position with the 
profession, and had an opportunity to judge 
privately of the personal eccentricities of 
actors outside his own theatre. For good 
and sufficient reasons, precipitated by a 
domestic calamity of my own, we finally 
gave up the project for the time being, and 
I immediately discontinued the publication 
and joined him in a private capacity. 

More than ever Mr. Daly became 
solicitous as to the c/ientéle of his theatre, 
and now felt satisfied that it was peculiarly 
his own and of a kind to be very proud of. 
It is a pity that Augustin Daly died early. 
His removal was a distinct disaster in the 
realm of worthy dramatic art. 
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B.—TO BE OR NOT TO BE, THAT IS THE QUESTION 
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[In this series of two articles Mr. Rogers has 
undertaken to describe the four national nominating 
conventions which were peculiarly dramatic in 
character, and which in each instance led to 
party defeat, ‘The March number of this maga- 
zine contained his account of ‘The Division of the 
Democratic Party in 1860, and ‘The Disintegration 
of Republican Power in 1880, In this number 
the series is concluded.—Epiror. } 


Ill 


The story of the Minneapolis Conven- 
tion of 1892 can best be understood by 
narrating two incidents as they fell from 
the mouth of General Benjamin Harrison 
soon after he left the presidency. ‘The first 
has an important bearing on the course of 
the convention itself, and is as follows: 

Early in 1892 Mrs. Blaine was anxious 
that her son-in-law, Colonel Coppinger, 
should be made a brigadier general. He 
had been a colonel only a year, and there 
was a long list of eligibles ahead of him. 
Mr. Blaine talked over the matter with 
the President, and the latter clearly showed 
not only that it would be a wrong to the 
men ahead of him, but that practically it 
would be objectionable. To this Mr. 
Blaine agreed. Some days later, while 
busily engaged, the President was asked to 
receive Mrs. Blaine, which he did, to the 
exclusion of other visitors. ‘The moment 
she entered the storm-cloud appeared. In 
terms not to be misunderstood she de- 
manded Colonel Coppinger’s unmerited 
promotion, ‘The President explained the 


situation. In vain. Neither questions of 
ll 


Blaine’s 
“When she swept 


principle or policy affected Mrs. 
position in this matter, 
out of the room with an ominous swish of 


her skirts,’ said General Harrison, ‘‘I 
knew there was to be trouble.’’ 

It came soon enough. Mr. Blaine 
resigned from the Cabinet on the eve of 
the convention, but did not get the nomi- 
nation. Neither was General Harrison 
reélected, And thereby hangs the second 
story also told by General Harrison. 

Some weeks before the election Presi- 
dent Harrison was waited on by three 
leading Republican politicians who had 
opposed his renomination at Minneapolis. 
They came with an ultimatum in their 
hands. If the President would agree to 
make certain appointments, the gentlemen 
present would guarantee his reélection. 
The converse of the proposition was not 
stated in terms, but was fully understeed. 
The refusal was complete. 

As General Harrison evidently believed 
that the gentlemen in question would be 
able to carry out their promises, or their 
implied threats, and seemed convinced that 
his defeat was due to his failure to plmeate 
those political leaders who had fought him 
at Minneapolis, he was questioned ciasely 
on the subject. Would he not havebeen 
willing to agree to the terms offered, on 
condition that the nominees were men 
of the highest character and abilities, amd 
such as he would normally have appetmead 
in any event? The answer was categoriead: 
‘I would under no circumstances agree-te 
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such a bargain, as it was foreign to my 
nature to do so.”’ 

Whether General Harrison was or was 
not correct in his views of the reasons for 
the fight against him at Minneapolis, and 
for the succeeding failure of the Repub- 
licans to support him, may be questioned. 
As a matter of historical interest his own 
views are important, and are here published 
for the first time. 

The second-term idea has received 
much impetus of late. From the days of 
Jackson to McKinley nopresident wasmade 
his own successor except—during the 
Civil War and events growing out of it— 
Lincoln and Grant. Van Buren failed. 
Cleveland failed in 1888. Harrison’s cam- 
paign for renomination began immediately 
after his accession, although he declined 
absolutely to declare himself, actually going 
on record as refusing to do so. Never- 
theless his candidacy was generally under- 
stood, and until early in 1892 was scarcely 
opposed. 

Republican politicians had a curious 
experience with the President. No one 
doubted his abilities or the soundness of 
his policy. Yet he had hardly become 
warm in his chair before there was a revolt 
against him. Senator Quay, chairman of 
the national Republican committee which 
had so triumphantly elected Harrison, 
began it. General Harrison was reported 
as saying that his election was due to 
Providence—a statement most irritating 
to Quay. General Harrison went to his 
grave ignorant of the means used to 
accomplish his election, but in life he was 
not disposed to yield honors to campaign 
managers. Senator Quay wanted his son 
—a subaltern in the regular army—given 
a staff position with the rank of captain. 
There were gray-haired captains in the 
line at that time, looking for some relief 
from arduous campaigns; and the Presi- 
dent refused to promote a boy, just out of 
West Point, over hundreds of his superiors. 
This was perhaps not the whole cause, but 
the last straw which led Quay to separate 
from the President, to resign the chair- 
manship of the national committee, and 
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Others had 
The fight came in the 


finally go into opposition. 
many griefs. 
spring of 1892. 

General Harrison owed the opposition to 
him more to temperament than anything 
else. It was a common statement that 
one could go to Harrison and get a request 
granted with as much satisfaction as han- 
dling a live frog; while Blaine, as Secre- 
tary of State, would refuse a consulship in 
a way that would dismiss the disappointed 
man with a feeling that Blaine was his 
big brother, and grieved to death at the 
compulsion of refusal. Among his closest 
friends Harrison was as jovial and free- 
hearted as Blaine, and could not believe 
that in many cases the manner of doing a 
thing was as important as the matter. He 
protested against the current view of his 
temperament, and in private sought to 
impress his friends that he possessed as 
much red blood as any man. Partly from 
temperamental repulsion, partly from cen- 
trifugal forces, and in a sense believing in 
a call from the people, the ruling forces of 
the Republican party—as was supposed— 
declared against Harrison and in favor of 
Blaine. 

The curious situation was that men 
like Quay and Platt, who had fought 
Blaine to the death in 1880, were now his 
devoted adherents. The Old Guard had 
gone topieces. Not that they hated Blaine 
less, but Harrison more. The situation 
early in 1892 was peculiar. Harrison had 
given a good administration. The McKin- 
ley bill had been passed, the country was 
prosperous. The Sherman silver bill had 
been thrown as a sop tothe West. The 
crops were good, and things generally 
pointed to a Republican victory. 

It was not until May that the revolt 
against Harrison became important. For 
one reason or another, mostly private 
griefs, State leaders like Quay, Platt, 
Alger, Clarkson, Foraker, Hale, General 
Mahone, and others, were ranged against 
a renomination. There was no objection 
to this, since Harrison refused to announce 
himself and Blaine’s position was long 
enigmatic. He wrote a letter to Clark- 
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** SHOOING ’EM IN’’ 


son, chairman of the Republican national 
committee, saying he would not be a can- 
didate under any circumstances; but this 
was discounted. There were subsequent 
conferences; and though Blaine never 
retracted his letter, he became, perhaps 
under the domination of his wife, a will- 
ing or receptive candidate about a month 
before the convention. 

It has been afirmed—and denied—that 
early in Harrison’s administration Blaine 
said he would never again be a candidate 
for the presidency. It is even said that he 
told Harrison, in accepting the Department 
of State, that he renounced ambition. If 


_ Blaine had at any time up to January, 


1892, come out flat-footed for the presi- 
dency, he could have won it substantially 
without a contest. But he dallied long, 
then refused, and finally coquetted. Even 
Henry Clay had no such career. Blaine 
never got the nomination but once. 
Thrice he came near it. In 1892, he was 
dragooned into being a candidate. 

Early in 1892 he said that those who were 
begging him to be a candidate were those 
whose influence had defeated him in 1880. 
He was shrewd enough to see that if they 
were devoted friends of himself then it 
must be for selfish reasons, since with 
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more reason they could have supported 
him in the contest against Grant, whose 
ambitions they so warmly espoused. Nor- 
mally, Blaine was a man of profound 
insight. Where his own interests were 
not concerned he seemed to be a seer and 
prophet. Left alone, he could cast his 
own horoscope. But when his wife and 
his former foes played on the heartstrings 
of his ambition and his imagination, not 
to mention some other strings which the 
public could not know, he seemed to lose 
his normal grasp and to become a willing 
instrument in the hands of others. 

Before the convention met at Minne- 
apolis it was seen that the fight was to be 
bitter. The Blaine forces were led by 
James S. Clarkson, of Iowa—who had 
succeeded Quay as national chairman— 
ex-Senator Platt, of New York, Senator 
Quay, General Alger, Governor Foraker, 
General Mahone, and Senator Hale. The 
Harrison contingent was marshaled by 
Consul-General John C. New, Senator 
Hiscock and Chauncey M. Depew, of 
New York, Powell Clayton, Chauncey I. 
Filley, Governor Warmoth, and John R. 
Lynch—the latest named having been 
temporary chairman of the convention of 
1884, which nominated Blaine. 

The Blaine men at the start made much 
of the fact that Southern delegations were 
largely composed of federal officcholders, 
solid of course for Harrison. Many con- 
testing delegations appeared from these 
States, where it could not be claimed on 
either side that there had been any real 
voice of the people manifested. It was a 
battle between political leaders. ‘The Har- 
rison delegates were held by the consid- 
eration of the offices in possession. The 
bait to all held out by Blaine men was— 
benefits to come. The real strength of 
the Blaine people was that Harrison was 
temperamentally unpopular, while Blaine 
was universally beloved. 

On the Saturday before the convention 
the headquarters of both factions were 
crowded with enthusiastic  partizans, 
when, like a thunder clap, came the news 
of Blaine’s resignation from the Cabinet. 


Both parties were bewildered. The Blaine 
managers tried to look wise and assume 
that it was part of their program. The 
Harrison men insisted that it came too 
late. On Sunday the Blaine men put forth 
the claim to 540 votes—an obvious over- 
statement, even including all the contested 
votes. Never had there been so much 
restless activity exhibited in headquarter 
rooms. In 1880 there was an atmosphere 
of calm and secrecy in the parlors where 
the leaders held conferences behind closed 
doors. Now the hurrah was kept up 
on all occasions, with the intention of 
manufacturing sentiment. 

The great Blaine card was played on 
Monday when, at a meeting of the na- 
tional committee, the temporary roll was 
made up with some loss to the Harrison 
forces. But, as events moved along, this 
proved not serious enough to shake the 
faith of administration leaders. 

The convention met Tuesday, with J. 
Sloat Fassett in the chair, and preliminary 
business was hurried through. When the 
committee on credentials met the Blaine 
men were jubilant, thinking they had a 
clear majority; but their strength oozed 
away, and the committee’s report was fa- 
vorable to most of the administration dele- 
gates. The wind was taken out of the 
sails of the Blaine men by a caucus held 
by the Harrison men, in which Mr. Depew 
was the leading spirit. It was claimed that 
463 delegates attended—showing a clear 
majority. 

The Blaine men tried to belittle this, but 
it sent a chill down their spinal col- 
umns. When, on Thursday, the decisive 
vote was taken on the seating of the Ala- 
bama delegation, there were 476 votes for 
the administration, and 36514 against. A 
previous motion to substitute the minority 
for the majority report resulted: 423% 
ayes, 463 noes—the real test vote and the 
exact caucus strength. All the real and 
manufactured Blaine sentiment—the latter 
very apparent in the convention—had failed 
to accomplish anything. 

Then took place one of the most ex- 
traordinary attempts on record, an effort 
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to stampede the convention to William 
McKinley, the permanent chairman. ‘This 
was a complete failure, for several reasons. 
McKinley did his best to prevent it, and 
the attempt chilled whatever manufac- 
tured or spontaneous enthusiasm had been 
aroused for Blaine. For weeks the anti- 
administration managers had insisted that 
Blaine was the people’s choice, that he 
would be nominated by a ground-swell of 
enthusiasm, and that they were only acting 
in obedience to the people’s will. When 
he was suddenly dropped, to capture a few 
faltering votes, the opposition to Harrison 
fell to pieces. The first ballot was decisive. 


Harrison - - - - 535% 
Blaine - - - 182% 
McKinley - © «= 82 
Reed - - - - - 4 
Lincoln - - - - I 


When the vote of Ohio was cast for 
McKinley, that gentleman, being in the 
chair, made a protest that was unavailing. 
He did not make the unalterable declina- 
tion, as at Chicago in 1888, but he was 
not deceived as to the possibility of his 
nomination. Probably he had no objec- 
tion to a large vote as an impetus for 1896, 
to which he was already looking. White- 
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law Reid was nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, and the convention adjourned with 
little enthusiasm. The Blaine men were 
soured over defeat. “The Harrison men’s 
joy in victory was chastened by the fact 
that the old war-horses of the party were 
in ugly mood, and November already began 
to feel chilly. 

Whether Mr. Harrison was right in his 
belief that he was defeated at the polls by 
the treachery of Republican leaders must 
long remain an unsolved mystery. It is 
certain that few tears were shed by the 
Minneapolis recalcitrants over Harrison’s 
defeat. An examination of the election 


returns of 1892 shows that, although over 
1,000,000 votes were cast for Weaver, 
the Populist candidate—a large portion of 
which, North and West, came from the 
Republican party—Harrison could have 
been elected by a small rearrangement of 
the popular vote. A change of less than 
50,000 votes would have carried New 
York, Illinois, California, Wisconsin, 
Kansas, West Virginia, Oregon, North 
Dakota, and Indiana—nominally Repub- 
lican, or very close States—for Harrison, 
and would have triumphantly elected him. 
Omitting New York, Harrison could have 
won in the electoral college by a change 
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of only 26,000 votes. “Too much may be 
argued from such statements, but General 
Harrison believed he had been defeated by 
those who put personal concerns above 
party or national welfare. 

Surely it was a fateful convention that 
met at Minneapolis, for in December of 
that year it looked as if the Republican 
party were demoralized beyond immediate 
prospect of recovery. 


IV 

The resurrection came sooner than was 
expected. The bad times of 1893, and 
thereafter, suddenly made the financial 
question of the first importance. The 
Bland act had failed to restore silver to a 
parity with gold. The Sherman act was 
even more impotent. ‘The Populists, who 
had polled over a million votes in 1892, had 
grown so that they threatened to absorb 
the Democratic party. By 1896 the issue 
was squarely whether there should be free 
and unlimited coinage of legal tender silver 
at the ratio of 16 to 1. The Republicans 
at St. Louis nominated McKinley on a 
platform—adopted after a long struggle in 
committee—declaring for maintaining ‘the 
present gold standard,’’ and pledging the 
party to promote international bimetalism, 
until which time silver was to remain in 
its existing status. The purchasing clause 
of the Sherman act had been repealed, and 
as amatter of fact the mints were closed to 
outside silver, and never since reopened. 
While the Republican platform was not as 
categorical as extreme gold men wished, it 
was sufficiently so to arouse the antagonism 
of the free-silver men. 

Long before the Democratic convention 
met at Chicago, July 7, it was known that 
the fight would be warm; and the con- 
servative, or administration, element knew 
its sole chance was in controlling over one- 
third of the delegates, and bringing about 
a deadlock and compromise. ‘The leaders 
of this movement were national chairman 
William F. Harrity, Senator Hill, of New 
York, Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, 
and former Postmaster-General Vilas, of 
Wisconsin. 
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The free-silver men were led by Senator 
Jones, of Arkansas, Senator Tillman, of 
South Carolina, Senator Daniel, of Vir- 
ginia, and a long list of men who had 
never before figured in a national conven- 
tion. Secretary Morton, of Nebraska, 
had secured a delegation for the adminis- 
tration, which was contested by free-silver 
men under William J. Bryan, known as 
“The Boy Orator of the Platte.’’ 

As to candidates, both factions were very 
much at sea. The administration men 
had none, seeing their only chance was to 
force a conservative nomination as the sit- 
uation developed. The free-silver men 
were divided. Congressman Richard P. 
Bland, of Missouri, seemed to have the 
most strength, due to his long service in 
Congress, where in season and out of sea- 
son he had fought for silver. His forces 
were championed by Senators Vest and 
Jones, and their appeals to local sentiment 
and populistic predilections were through 
placards showing “Silver Dick’ in his 
shirt sleeves, loading a hay wagon. This 
theme was worked hard, and over-worked. 
Governor Boies, of lowa, had a following, 
as did Claude Matthews, of Indiana, Sen- 
ator Blackburn, of Kentucky, and John R. 
McLean, of Ohio. The only conservative 
candidate was former Governor Pattison, 
of Pennsylvania, who had twice carried 
the rock-ribbed Republican State; and this 
later became embarrassing to his friends, 
as he would not withdraw, though fre- 
quently asked to do so. He never had a 
chance, though he would not believe it. 
An abortive effort was made to boom Sen- 
ator Teller, who had withdrawn from the 
St. Louis convention under such dramatic 
conditions. 

The fight began at the start. The 
national committee, constituted in 1892 
and controlled by the conservatives, put 
forward Senator Hill as the candidate for 
temporary chairman. A minority reported 
in favor of Senator Daniel. The debate 
was fierce, and portended the course of 
events. Daniel was seated by a vote of 
556 to 349, and a tumult ensued which 
was with difficulty suppressed. The silver 
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men had won first blood, and were in an 
ecstasy of joy. This was tempered some- 
what by the ensuing reflection that the 
gold men had a little over one-third of the 
convention as then constituted. 

The fight was now transferred to the 
committee on credentials, where there 
were contests in Nebraska and Michigan. 
The contestants won in committee, and, 
after a fight of unparalleled bitterness on 
the floor, were given their seats. The 
Michigan decision was a clear steal, but 
essential to get the two-thirds vote. Second 
blood for the free-silver men! On Thurs- 
day the platform committee reported, and 
the declaration for immediate free and 
unlimited coinage of silver, without con- 
sulting any other nation, was not only 
categorical but in terms defiant. 

It had been for some days apparent to 
the conservatives that they would lose at 
every point, and there was a grave ques- 
tion as to what policy should be pursued. 
Some were for bolting the convention at 
once, others simply to refuse to vote; but 
it was determined, at all hazards, to fight 
the platform to the last. The convention 
was in many respects the most extraordi- 
nary that has ever met. The majority 
were in a state of frenzy over free-silver 
and other populistic notions. They had 
the votes, but were weak in leadership. 
The two men who seemed to dominate 
the majority in the convention were Sen- 
ator Tillman—whose loose expectorations 
of language angered his opponents and dis- 
mayed his friends—and Governor John P. 
Altgeld, whose action in pardoning the 
Chicago anarchists had aroused a whirl- 
wind of opposition throughout the country. 
These were not proper leaders under the 
circumstances. They inflamed and mad- 
dened the delegates, and made coherence 
of their own people almost impossible. It 
was this situation which the gold men 
hoped to control by appeals to reason. 
Debate on the platform had been arranged 
between the contending forces. Tillman 
was to open for silver; Bryan was to close. 
Hill was to open against the platform, to 
be followed by Vilas and Russell. Hill’s 


idea was to temper the plank about silver 
rather than vote it down entirely. 

Tillman led off in a speech which was as 
undiplomatic as possible. He was vulgar, 
insolent, and brutal. The friends of silver 
chafed under his nauseating attacks on life- 
long Democrats. When hissed at one 
period, the speaker turned savagely to the 
galleries and remarked: “‘ There are three 
things that hiss: a goose, a serpent, and 
a man.”’ 

This did not tend to mollify the audi- 
ence, and when he closed the convention 
was in a bad humor. Psychologically, the 
silver men had lost ground. They felt 
humiliated, wounded in the house of their 
friends. Then came Hill in a well-tem- 
pered, earnest argument against the folly 
of free silver for the present, and pleading 
at least that the experiment be tried only 
for a year, and that international bimetal- 
ism be made the policy of the party. 
Cogent and convincing to fair minds, the 
speech had no other effect on the majority 
than to make it sullen. They had been 
outgeneraled on the platform, and it galled 
them. Then followed the scholarly Vilas, 
in aclear argument against folly. Hand- 
some in appearance, silver-tongued, logical, 
he made an impression wherever there 
was still the open mind. Here were 
delegates of no ordinary standing in their 
communities, men of force and_ intelli- 
gence, who could not but be affected by 
words of truth and soberness. ‘They were 
not convinced, but made restless.) When 
the clean-cut young Governor Russell— 
who had thrice carried Massachusetts 
against the Republican party—closed the 
debate for the minority, there was actual 
despair in the hearts of the free-silver men. 
They knew that they had been outclassed, 
that in the coming appeal to the country 
they were as yet without a champion who, 
upon the forum, could hold his own against 
the ‘‘ wise men of the East.”’ 

Out of this seething vortex of humanity, 
angered, despondent, yet determined, arose 
the form of a young man above ordinary 
size, with clean-cut face and leonine head. 
Clad in low-cut vest, white tie, and alpaca 
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coat, he forged to the platform amid storms 
of applause. 

It was Bryan! 

Never did an audience hang more 
breathlessly on a speaker, and never were 
expectations more fully realized. 

Starting with a modest reference to his 
lack of ability as compared with those 
who had preceded him, he caught the con- 
vention at once by his statement: ‘‘ The 
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humblest citizen in all the land, when clad 
in the armor of a righteous cause, is stron- 
ger than all the whole hosts of error that 
they can bring. . . . The individual is 
but an atom; he is born, he acts, he dies ; 
but principles are eternal, and this is a 
contest of principle.”’ 

The free-silver men began to take cour- 
age as the bell-toned, melodious voice, 
with infinite tact, led the audience away 
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THE SILVER-PLATED DEMOCRATIC DONKEY 


A TYPICAL REPUBLICAN CARTOON 


from the arguments of the gold men and 
planted the new banner upon a platform of 
alleged devotion to the dearest interests of 
humanity. In ten minutes Bryan had con- 
fidence restored, and when he thundered, 
“We beg no longer; we entreat no more; 
we petition no more; we defy them!’ the 
applause that burst forth was deafening, 
and lasted for minutes. Still holding them 
in leash, the speaker continued to uphold 
his cause, and when he announced that 
no longer would the party “surrender the 
right of self-government and place legisla- 
tive control in the hands of foreign poten- 
tates and powers,”’ the continued cheering 
made it long impossible to proceed. The 
peroration was a masterpiece of occasional 
eloquence. Artfully recalling the days 
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when New York and Massa- 
chusetts fought side by side 
for American liberties against 
Great Britain, he announced that 
the time had come for another 
revolution against foreign financial 
domination, closing with the well- 
known defiance : 

“If they dare to come out and 
in the open defend the gold stan- 
dard as a good thing, we shall fight 
them to the uttermost, having 
behind us the producing masses of 
this nation and the world. Hav- 
ing behind us the commercial in- 
terests and the laboring interests 
and all the toiling masses, we shall 
answer their demands for a gold 
standard by saying to them, you 
shall not press down upon the 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. 
Youshall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold!”’ 

At the conclusion of the speech 
there arose a tumult of applause 
never paralleled in convention 
history. The majority went wild 
with delight, almost insane with 
joy. Delegation after delegation 
rose en masse and, with banners 
flying, marched in front of the stand 
and yelled themselves hoarse with 
joy, while the galleries for twenty 
minutes joined in the echoes. Never was 
a single speech more potent. It was like 
the element which a chemist casts into a 
beaker of turbid liquor, and clarifies it 
immediately. History must be ransacked to 
find a similar psychological parallel. The 
speech today can be read critically and 
with little enthusiasm, but there is no 
denial that it was suited for the occasion. 
It made the candidate. 

Up to this time Bryan’s name had hardly 
been mentioned. Now his friends saw his 
strategic advantage. He was personally 
kept from the convention hall until he 
had won. 

There were other planks in the platform 
besides silver which were odious to the 
conservatives, as they smacked of populism. 
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Governor Altgeld was perhaps the most 
conspicuous figure in the convention for 
two days. But for his foreign birth he 
would have been a strong candidate for 
the nomination. He detested Cleveland 
for sending federal troops to Chicago to 
put down the mobs during the great rail- 
way strike, and there was a strong plank 
denouncing this in the platform. After 
Bryan’s speech there was no possibility of 
altering any word of it. Senator Hill’s 
money amendments were voted down, 303 
to 626; and a resolution commending 
Cleveland met the same fate, 357 to 564. 
The platform as a whole was adopted, 
628 to 301; and the convention adjourned 
until evening. 

That night the nomination speeches 
were made. The situation was satisfac- 
tory to few. The administration forces, 
with some exceptions, had determined to 
sit silent. Only Pennsylvania was com- 
pelled to keep in the ring because: Gov- 
ernor Pattison refused to be eliminated, 
greatly to the disgust of chairman Harrity, 
who wanted to haul him off. The free- 
silver men were happy in their victory, but 
friends of the leading candidates saw with 
disgust that Bryan’s eloquence had cost 
them dear. At the start delegations could 
be held for their candidates, but the situa- 
tion was rapidly drifting toward the young 
man from Nebraska. 

Bland, Boies, Bryan, Matthews, Black- 
burn, and McLean were put in nomina- 
tion; but the speeches as a rule rang 
hollow, and voting was postponed until 
the morrow. On Friday the convention 
met to ballot, and it was known that the 
administration men would bolt; not in 
dramatic fashion, as in 1860, but in the no 
less impressive manner of expressing con- 
tempt, by silence. Many of the older 
heads among the silver men fully appre- 
ciated the importance of this defection, 
and they were the more anxious to secure 
a candidate with a large experience in pub- 
lic affairs, whose conservative record would 
appeal to the doubting Thomases of 
Democracy. Bland had the largest sup- 
port, but he had many points against him. 
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He came from a rock-ribbed Democratic 
State, and thus had no gift of otherwise 
uncertain electoral votes, based on local 
popularity, to offer as an incentive. His 
twenty years in Congress had been credit- 
able, but aroused no enthusiasms. Gov- 
ernor Boies, of lowa, who might otherwise 
have been strong, was too conservative for 
the populistic element. Others had merely 
a local following, and only Bryan seemed 
likely to grow in strength. 

There were angry scenes during the first 
roll-call. The unit rule had been imposed 
by most of the State conventions, and 
these instructions had been rigidly enforced 
earlier in the sittings, with the result that 
the gold men lost many individual dele- 
gates — enough, they thought, to have 
given them over one-third of the conven- 
tion. Now, when the gold leaders tried 
to enforce this rule, so as to prevent any 
voting in the delegations they controlled, 
angry protests were made; for in most 
cases there were a few who wanted to 
join the triumphant silver procession, and 
they succeeded. The redoubtable General 
Bragg, of Wisconsin—who years before 
had said of Cleveland: “‘ We love him for 
the enemies he has made ’’—was irascible 
and defiant ; but in vain. 

The first ballot stood : 


Bland - - - = = 235 
Boies - = = = = 67 
Bryan - - - - - 137 
Matthews - - - - 37 
Blackburn - - - - 82 
Pattison - - - - - 97 
McLean - 2s - = 54 
Tillman - - - - - 17 
Scattering - - - - 26 
Not voting - - - - 178 


The last number was ominous. But for 
Pattison’s candidacy it would have been 
really a hundred larger. The second ballot 
showed Bland 281, Bryan 197, Pattison 
100, not voting 160, with half a dozen 
lesser candidates struggling far in the rear. 
On the third Bryan rose to 219, and Bland 
to 291. On the fourth Bryan had 280, 
and Bland had fallen to 241. The end 
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COLUMBIA IN FETTERS 


had come. On the fifth there was a 
stampede to Bryan, who received 652 
votes, Pattison 95, Bland 11, and a few 
others were scattered. 


Then the convention went mad again, 
and in the saturnalia of vociferation there 
was no hint of the coming November frost. 
At night the convention completed its work 
by a most remarkable intellectual somer- 
sault. Mr. Sewall, of Maine, was named 
for second place, though he was a renowned 
‘ plutocrat,’’ a national-bank officer, and 
supposedly a gold man at heart. When the 
Populists met later they endorsed Bryan, 
but rejected Sewall. 

The Chicago convention of 1896 will 
long remain notable in our annals because 
of the peculiar conditions under which it 
met, the extraordinary scenes which took 
place, and the crushing defeat which fol- 
lowed. It nominated the youngest man 
who ever contended for the honor—one 
almost unknown, and one who made a 
remarkable personal campaign. The con- 
vention split the Democracy, and a gold 
faction met later at Indianapolis and nomi- 
nated Palmer and Buckner—two redoubt- 
able generals of the Civil War who had 
fought on opposite sides, 

The personal spell which Bryan exer- 
cised over the convention has now lasted 
longer than in any previous case. He is 
the only defeated candidate to be unani- 
mously renominated in a succeeding conven- 
tion. He rode twice to defeat, but survives 
to maintain a notable personal influence; 
and he claims—seemingly with arrogance, 
though possibly with truth—that he can 
control the coming platform and nominees 
of his party. Whatever one may think of 
the financial heresies of Mr. Bryan, it is 
impossible to ignore him asa man. In tem- 
perament he is like Clay and Blaine, and 
like them, so far, in record of failure. 

Psychologically Mr. Bryan is as interest- 
ing a study as Mr. Harrison. ‘They were 
at opposite poles in principles, environ- 
ment, heredity, and temperament. Less 
conspicuous intellectually than Harrison, 
or temperamentally than Bryan, it was left 
to the benign McKinley to triumph twice 
where both had failed. 
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A GLANCE AT SO 


The gentle, friendly day which has just 
died lured me, I know, into pleasant paths 
along the stream and through the woods. 
And tonight, as I draw up before the 
smouldering back-lég on my study hearth, 
I feel no desire for intellectual warfare. 
I have a touch of spring-fever in my 
bones, I think—a reminiscence of those 
happy, idle moods of youth when one 
loitered and dreamed and built stately air- 
castles through the long, blue hours of one 
April day after another. I am too old, I 
fear, for castle-building now; but at any- 
rate [ cannot work tonight. 

A parcel of books arrived this afternoon 
from the librarian of our little town, with 
an earnest request that I would read them 
at once—the librarian has boundless faith in 
my speed as areader—and advise him as to 
their suitability to a place upon his shelves. 

I open the parcel and find, with a little 
shock of surprise, that it consists of short 
stories and nothing but short stories— 
volumes of them, a round dozen volumes. 
| have always understood that it was a 
publisher’s dogma that short stories did 
not pay. They were, of course, neces- 
sary as fillers in a magazine; but in book 
form they were a dangerous risk. Perhaps, 
after all, this dogma, like other dogmas, 
was only a tradition. 

And certainly this batch of short stories 
fresh from the press is only another evi- 
dence of the public interest in this particu- 
lar form of literature. That there has 
been a great revival of this interest in the 
few years since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, a mere glance at a few names and 
dates will show. In 1901 Professor Brander 


THE MODERN SHORT STORY 


E RECENT COLLECTIONS 


Matthews republished in book form a 
magazine article, with the alarming title 
The Philosophy of the Short Story, which 
had first seen the light in 1884. In 1902 
a couple of collections of typical short 
studies appeared, with prefaces and notes 
designed to enlighten the uninitiated as to 
the exact limitations and characteristics of 
this modern type. Inthe same year Mr. 
Bliss Perry’s really illuminating essay on 
the short story appeared in The Atlantic, 
to be included later in his delightful treat- 
ise on The Study of Prose Fiction. And 
finally, in 1903, there appeared what its 
publishers describe as ‘*a new and unique 
volume,” pretentiously entitled the Book 
of the Short Story, 2d purporting to be 
“the first adequate attempt to present a 
cemprehensive and expert review’’ of the 
subject. In such a work one might have 
hoped to find the last word on this fascin- 
ating topic; but unfortunately its editor, 
one of the professional compilers who 
abound nowadays, had so hazy an idea of 
his task that he actually included The 
Bak of Ruth, The Apparition of Mrs. Veal, 
and Rip Vin Winkle among his represen- 
tative tales. Of these it may be sufficient 
to remark that The Book of Ruth is a novel 
in little, The Apparition of Mrs. Veal an 
expanded anecdote, and Rip Van Winkle, 
according to the editor’s own published 
statement elsewhere, not a short Story at 
all “‘ according to the modern definition.” 

It would be interesting and instructive, 
I am sure, if we could once get a ‘‘modern 
definition ’’ of this modern type on which 
all the doctors would agree. Professor 


Matthews would find the essential charac- 
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teristics of the “ short-story,’’ as he hyphen- 
ates it, to consist in unity of impression. 
But, although he devotes many pages to a 
discussion of the differences between the 
short story and the novel, it seems plain 
that some novels, at least—The Scarlet 
Letter, for example, or Mr. Hardy’s Wind 
of Destiny—leave exactly this unity of im- 
pression upon the reader. Poe, the first 
critic to attempt a definition of this form, 
laid great stress upon the actual length of 
the narrative; it must be, he insisted, not 
longer than could be read at a sitting. But 
a sitting is itself a very indefinite term. | 
have, for example, read Bleak House from 
cover to cover at what was practically one 
sitting, and Bleak House is neither a ‘‘short- 
story’’ nor a story which is merely short. 
Mr. Perry wisely discards the mere exter- 
nal characteristics—compression, original- 
ity, ingenuity, and the rest—and finds the 
distinguishing mark of the short story in 
the attitude of the writer toward his mate- 
rial. Perhaps this attitude has been most 
briefly and clearly summed up by a recent 
writer in one of our critical reviews: 
“The aim of the short story,’’ says Mr. 
Hamilton in the February Bookman, ‘is to 
produce a single narrative effect—an effect 
of character, action, or setting—with the 
greatest economy of means that is consis- 
tent with the utmost emphasis.’”’ That is 
not, perhaps, the final definition of the 
short story, but it will do for a working 
instrument, at least, and by it we may 
proceed to test some of the volumes of 
my parcel. 

The first to my hand is Mr. Quiller- 
Couch’s Two Sides of the Face. Now 
“Q.”’ is a famous writer of short stories. 
There is hardly a more delightful collec- 
tion in modern English than his tales of 
The Delectable Duchy; they make us, in 
Mr. Perry’s happy phrase, homesick for a 
place that we have never seen. But in 
this last collection Mr. Quiller-Couch is 
by no means at his best. The first tale, 
Stephen of Steens, is too long drawn out for 
a true short story, and not broad and diver- 
sified enough for a novel—even in little. It 
does not deal with “‘a single character, a 
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single event, a single emotion, or the series 
of emotions drawn out by a single situa- 
tion.’’ It is a good enough story as stories 
go, but it will hardly pass muster under our 
definition. The Horror on the Stair is a 
true short story written after the pattern 
of Q.’s master, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Its first pages suggest one of Stevenson's 
greatest achievements, Thrawn Janet, but 
one has only to compare the two to sce 
the vast gulf that yawns between the true 
master of an art and the mere practitioner, 
however clever. The climax of Q.’s story 
—and a fine grisly climax it is—bursts upon 
us and leaves us gasping with the shock. 
It is only when we go back over the tale 
for the second time, and ask ourselves the 
significance of its separate details, that we 
begin to realize how little, after all, has 
been done to prepare us for this climax, 
and how utterly absent is that weird 
obsession of impending evil which hangs 
like a pall over every page of Stevenson’s 
masterpiece. 

The Mazed Election, onthe other hand, 
is in Q.’s best vein, a capital comedietta of 
the Duchy such as none but he could write. 
The Hotwells Duel is perhaps a trifle too 
farcical, and A/y Lady's Coach a little un- 
evenly proportioned, but both are of the 
right flavor. ‘he two or three other tales 
are inconsiderable ; certainly they will add 
nothing to Mr. Quiller-Couch’s reputation. 

Of the four stories in Mrs. Cotes’ The 
Pool in the Desert, it is doubtful whether any 
but the second could by any stretch of the 
definition be classed as a short story. How 
little the actual length of the tales has to 
do with the classification can be seen from 
the fact that this exception is half as long 
again as the first story. All four are stories 
of the Anglo-Indian life which Kipling has 
written large across the pages of the better 
half of his best books. Mrs. Cotes, it is 
true, is a mere onlooker at that life; but, 
as her little book of Indian sketches, The 
Crow’s Nest, proved some years ago, she is 
an onlooker with a seeing eye and a lively 
sense of humor. Humor, in fact, that rare 


quality in a woman’s work, is perhaps Mrs. 
Cotes’ best point ; and it is truly unfortunate 
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that in the first and last tales of this 
collection she suppresses it entirely, and 
deals—I think it must be admitted—in a 
rather unsatisfactory manner with some- 
what complicated moral problems. ‘The 
story which gives its name to the book is 
somewhat vague and unconvincing; the 
hesitation of Miss Anderson, which serves 
as a title for the last of the group, is real 
enough, but cowardly, not to say immoral. 
But The Mother in India is a gem, one 
entire chrysolite. Nowhere else, so far as 
I know, has the other side of that neces- 
sity of Anglo-Indian life, the separation of 
parent and child—whose tragedy Kipling 
brought out so grimly in his Black Sheep— 
been as clearly conceived and as humor- 
ously presented. The little story never for 
a moment loses the true note, degenerates 
into farce, or strains after seriousness. 
Plot, character, and setting all combine to 
produce the one single impression; the 
whole composition tends toward the pre- 
established design. And_ yet, strangely 
enough, this essential unity was so far 
from being recognized by the writer her- 
self that she actually permitted the first 
publishers of the story to break it in half 
to suit some fancied exigency of magazine 
space. It is needless to say how the story 
suffered under this treatment. 

If Professor Matthews is correct in 
asserting that the difference between a 
short story and a sketch is that the latter 
may be still-life while in a short story 
something always happens, the greater 
number of the little compositions that go 
to make up Mr. Ade’s /n Babel must be 
classed as sketches. /n Babel, being inter- 
preted, means in Chicago. In most of 
these reprints from a daily paper there is 
not enough action to justify ranking them 
as stories. To be frank, I do not quite 
sce the justification for the publication 
in book form of a series of sketches 
like these. According to Mr. Ade’s brief 
preface, they are intended to “‘serve as 
an antidote for the slang which has been 
administered to the public in such doses 
of late.’’ Here follows a specimen of the 
antidote ; the reader may judge for himself 
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what the slang is like. A Chicago busi- 
ness man is delivering his opinion of critics: 
“| gets a paper and reads the notices. 
Well, 1 find one play that gets an awful 
lift all around, so we go over there, and 
say! it was the saddest ever. It was so 
punk it was blue around the edges. I 
don’t want any critic telling me where to 
get off. I don’t think they’re on the level. 
Now you say they're all out cappin’ for 
this fellow. Mebbe they are, but look 
here, | never heard of this mug before, 
and I’ve been in town all the time, too.’’ 

Mr. Riis’ Children of the Tenements is 
as much pleasanter reading than /n Babel 
as New York is more delightful than 
Chicago. Mr. Riis tells us that he inven- 
ted none of the incidents in the book, but 
simply gathered them in the course of his 
quarter of a century's service as a police 
reporter. ‘his fact alone would, accord- 
ing to the principles laid down by our 
greatest master of the short story, bar out 
these little tales and sketches from the 
class of books we are discussing. A liter- 
ary artist, says Poe, should not fashion his 
thoughts to accommodate his incidents, 
but should invent such incidents, or com- 
bine such events, as may best aid him in 
establishing a certain preconceived effect. 
This preconceived effect, unique and 
single, was, I take it, the farthest thing 
from Mr. Riis’ mind when, from the 
great mass of his experience, he selected 
and combined the incidents which he has 
here presented to us. And yet there runs 
through the whole scries one distinct note 
of the artist—the note of temperament. 
Mr. Riis has put himself into all his 
stories. If New York life were in its 
totality what it appears in this series of 
transcripts, we should have to confess 
that, in spite of the gulf of time and space 
that lies between them, New York, in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
bore a wonderful likeness to the London 
of Dickens. I have no notion whether 
Mr. Riis is a lover of the works of 
Dickens; but I am quite sure that 
Dickens, were he now among us, would 
be a lover of Mr. Riis and of his work. 
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And, indeed, setting aside the small matter 
of creative genius, the two men have not 
a few traits in common—a militant opti- 
mism, a sympathy with the struggling and 
the submerged, an unbounded delight in 
the simple joys and virtues of the poor, 
and an unfailing well of sentiment that 
bubbles over at times into sentimentality. 
And it is the abundant presence of these 
characteristics in his work that lends to 
Mr. Riis’ tales and sketches, in spite of 
their lack of conscious art, a fresh and 
peculiarly attractive charm. 

There is little enough charm about the 
collection which comes next to hand: 
Mr. Henry Rowland’s Sea Scamps. It is, 
if the truth must be told, a mere glorified 
form of the dime novels we have all been 
punished for reading in our boyhood. 
The whole interest of the book lies in a 
succession of blood-curdling incidents, in 
which an outlawed English doctor, a hard- 
bitten Yankee trader, and a cosmopolitan 
little scamp of an artist play alternately 
the conventional role of the fearless, law- 
defying, ever-victorious hero. The climax 
of absurdity is reached when the inevit- 
able feminine enters the tale and the 
doctor succumbs to the charm of an 
island maid—‘‘a goddess, a Diana of Hans 
Makart ’’—while the Yankee trader puts 
his mother’s wedding ring upon the dainty 
finger of a globe-trotting French countess. 
And as for the style in which the series of 
incredible adventures is told, this brief 
comment on the courtship of the doctor 
and the island goddess may serve as a 
sample: ‘‘ Sweet their wooing must have 
been—and wild; for who could listen to 
words of love where the moonlight flickers 
through the palms, and fail to feel the 
heart pound like the crashing surf that, 
with all its noise and tumult, will never 
tell to aching hearts the fates of those 
dear comrades who lie—who knows—a 
“thousand fathoms deep.’’ That sort of 
thing is bad enough in the pages of a 
cheap magazine; one really protests 
against it when it appears between the 
boards of a decently bound book. If 
Mr. Rowland means to go on writing 
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stories of adventure—and he has, no 
doubt, a certain knack of lively narrative 
—he ought first to shut himself up for six 
months, and take a thorough course of 
study in the later works of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, 

Mr. Conrad’s latest book, Falk, is a very 
different piece of work. I had occasion 
some time ago to speak of this author’s 
penetrative imagination and strange im- 
pressionistic charm of style. He is by no 
means so well-known in this country as he 
deserves to be; but I doubt whether his 
reputation will be greatly increased by this 
trio of stories. And yet all three are of a 
very different type from the average maga- 
zine story which is caught up into book 
form with a dozen or so of its fellows. 
Mr. Conrad, more than any other writer 
now living, has a sense of the force and 
the mystery of the sea. He has himself 
beén a deep-sea sailor, and, in his own 
words, ‘‘he who hath known the bitter- 
ness of the Ocean shall have its taste for- 
ever in his mouth.” Falk, the first and 
longest of the three, is a strange medley of 
almost farcical comedy and grim tragedy. 
It seems a little too long at first reading; 
the petty details of Falk’s courtship and 
absurd jealousy occupy, one would say, an 
altogether disproportionate space in com- 
parison with the swiftly-told horror of the 
secret that lies behind the grave, impassive 
face of the hero. But when one reads the 
tale a second time—and Mr. Conrad’s 
stories are among the few that will bear 
and repay a second reading—it dawns upon 
one that it is not, after all, the mere story 
that has attracted the author, but the 
character around whom, as a central fig- 
ure, the incidents of both comedy and 
tragedy fall into place; or rather the two 
elemental passions of love and hunger 
incarnate for the time in the figure of this 
strange, strong, simple man. Amy Foster, 
the second of the tales, is to my mind not 
only the best of the three, but deserves to 
be ranked along with Youth as one of Mr. 
Conrad’s triumphant achievements. Mr. 
Conrad’s stories are apt to be bizarre in 
conception and over-elaborate in execution, 
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but Amy Foster, like Youth, is a simple 
story and very simply told. ‘There is a 
sense of restrained power about the tale; 
one feels that the author has his material 
thoroughly in hand, that he could have 
elaborated and expanded at will, but that 
he has deliberately compressed and elimi- 
nated in order to secure his desired effect. 
And the effect is one of very unusual 
pathos. It would be hard to find in recent 
literature a more moving figure than that 
of the gentle, sensitive, and lively moun- 
taineer, a true type of the artist nature, 
lured from his home by promises of golden 
harvests, shipwrecked on the strange 
shores and stony hearts of an unsympa- 
thetic people, rescued for a moment by the 
loving pity of a woman, and abandoned in 
the end, by the same woman’s incompre- 
hension and stupid fear, ‘‘ to perish in the 
supreme disaster of loneliness and despair.”’ 

The third story, Tomorrow, is to my 
mind the least attractive of the series. It 
is a study in insanity—sordid, grimly 
humorous, and sternly tragic. ‘The situa- 
tion of the mad old ’long-shore captain, 
waiting every day for the return *‘ tomor- 
row’”’ of his lost son, and refusing to 
recognize him when he at last appears, 
is one that might have attracted Mr. 
Jacobs. But this writer would have 
approached it from the comic side, and 
would have fitted it with one of his ingeni- 
ously imagined happy endings. It is char- 
acteristic of the gloomy and somewhat 
morbid tone of Mr. Conrad’s art, which 
has among other things kept him from the 
wide-spread popularity his undoubted 
genius deserves, that he attacks such a 
situation wholly from the serious side, and 
closes it in hopeless tragedy. 

Speaking of Mr. Jacobs reminds me of 
his latest set of stories, Odd Craft. It 
hardly seems worth the while to dwell at 
any length upon them, for they are exactly 
like all the stories that Mr. Jacobs has 
written before. ‘There is not, I suppose, 
an English author living whose power and 
scope are so exactly defined and so nar- 
rowly limited. Mr. Jacobs is the master 


of the marionettes; the showman of a set 
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of little figures whose antics are infinitely 
amusing, but have not enough relation to 
reality to produce even an illusion of exist- 
ence. If compression, originality, and 
ingenuity alone sufficed to make a good 
short story, these ‘odd craft’’ would be 
leading the fleet in a free-for-all regatta. 
But even in the short story, especially 
when it comes upon us in collections, one 
demands something more. ‘The appear- 
ance of one of Mr. Jacobs’ ingenious con- 
structions in the pages of a magazine is 
always provocative of amusement, but the 
perusal of a whole volume of them is apt 
to result in a sense of weary satiety. Fancy 
the hopeless condition of a man condemned 
to witness the performance, twelve times 
repeated, of a Punch and Judy show! Ver- 
satility, charm of style, sympathy with the 
varying conditions of human life, are as 
conspicuously absent in the one as in the 
other. 

It is just the presence of these qualities 
which makes the work of Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith so delightful. No one would pre- 
tend, I fancy—not even the most partial 
of the friends of this genial painter and 
writer—that such a collection of stories 
as he has recently given us in The Under 
Dog is entitled to rank among the master- 
pieces of the art. ‘They are hardly strong 
or serious enough for that. Mr, Smith’s 
touch in writing, as in painting, is light, 
graceful, and charming. And these little 
stories are sketches — impressions, one 
might perhaps call them—of an experience 
which has varied from an artist’s sittings 
under a white umbrella in Mexico to an 
engineer’s labors in building the Shark 
Ledge lighthouse off Keyport harbor. 
Through this experience Mr. Smith has 
passed with open eyes and sympathetic 
heart; he has both seen and felt. Not 
very deeply, perhaps. In spite of his 
avowed partiality for the under dog, one 
can hardly imagine him heading a revolu- 
tion to oppose the government which sets 
the machinery of law at work against the 
Kentucky moonshiner, and in the process 
is itself guilty of such breaches of the 
higher law as he records in the cases of 
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Samanthy North and Bud Wilson. But, 
after all, Mr. Smith is an artist and not 
an agitator; and we have only to record 
our gratitude for the art which sets before 
us, with deft and sympathetic touch, fig- 
ures so various and so attractive as those 
of the American backwoodsman, the old- 
time negro body-servant, the lonely Diffen- 
dorfer, and the irrepressible Irish cabman 
who wouldn’t give ‘‘a cobble of the Strand 
no bigger’n me fist for the best farm in 
Surrey.” 

Of all the collections that I have been 
turning over, Mrs. Deland’s latest series of 
Old Chester tales, Dr. Lavendar’s People, 
seems to me easily the first for combined 
sincerity, simplicity, and strength. There 
is no question here of clever amateurish 
sketches, or of the tricky hack-work of the 
average professional; every touch shows 
Mrs. Deland’s easy mastery of her art. 
She has grasped perfectly, it seems to me, 
the limitations and capacities of the form; 
she gives us exactly that cross-section of 
life which the short story, as a frame, is 
capable of containing. Each story of this 
series is complete and perfect in itself, yet 
all taken together give us a sense of atmos- 
phere, an illusion of life in the little town 
which makes us, for the time, members of 
the community, friends and neighbors of 
the good old minister’s people. Mrs. De- 
land is an unflinching realist ; she acknowl- 
edges the presence, even in her sheltered 
back-water of the world, of the hard facts 
of human life, of unthinking egoism, grasp- 
ing avarice, foolish gossip, and bitter hatred. 
But she is also open-eyed enough to per- 
ceive the nobler traits that the hand of the 
Master Weaver has shot like threads of 
gold across the darker warp of life. And 
to her it is these golden threads of stoic 
fortitude, of Christian charity, and of un- 
bounded self-sacrifice that give to life its 
importance and significance. Through 
the shifting scenes of these little dramas 
moves, like the chorus in a classic play, the 
figure of Dr. Lavendar, a country parson 
such as Chaucer would have loved, brave 
enough to commit a legal crime, wise 
enough to applaud an act of seeming folly, 


strong enough to lend a helping hand to 
even the weakest fellow-mortal. He may 
be taken—not unfairly, 1 presume—as rep- 
resenting the author’s own attitude toward 
life ; and it is just this attitude of the frank 
yet cheerful realist that seems to me at 
once the most difficult of attainment and 
the most desirable when attained, the most 
sane and the most convincing. We in 
America, at least, although we have out- 
grown the romantic conception of human 
nature as a thing essentially innocent and 
happy, have not yet advanced—or shall I 
say declined—to the stage occupied by so 
many Continental philosophers and artists, 
who hold that this same nature is in itself 
irredeemably animal and base. 

I have wandered far afield from Old 
Chester in my thoughts. ‘There is much 
that I might have said of Mrs. Deland’s 
well-rounded character portrayal; of her 
strong handling of the plot, with its swift 
touches of tragic irony; of her firm, sure 
style, so fitted in its grave simplicity to 
the characters and scenes with which she 
deals. But is it not, after all, the highest 
compliment that one can pay to an artist 
to confess that his work has carried us 
beyond the little world it represents—has 
touched us to vaster issues? And this 
compliment, I believe, Mrs. Deland alone, 
of all the authors whose work I have been 
considering, fairly and fully deserves. 

The fire upon my hearth has burnt low; 
there is a faint spark among the ashes, but 
the back-log is charred and dead. A chill 
has crept into the room, and the voice of 
the rising wind outside proclaims that 
another cold wave is coming to overwhelm 
our first faint promise of the spring. With 
dismay I look at the loaded table beside 
me and see that there yet remain two or 
three volumes of my librarian’s sending. 
But enough for tonight; another day, per- 
haps, what remains may serve again as an 
excuse for quitting work to gossip about 
stories and story-tellers. 
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“* My dear Bob,” said Miss Austin, ‘“‘ you should try managing 
acircus, not a Pinero actress. I don’t know what I can do for you 
that is more sensational than to lose my jewels !”’ 

Her young business manager stopped in his wrathful promenade 
up and down her dressing room, and favored her with a tremendous 
frown. “Is this a time to joke ?’’ he said. He turned imperiously 
to the grave personage at the door. ‘‘ Tell it again,’’ he said. 
“* And be careful. Don’t miss a point.’ 

The personage cleared his throat. ‘I went back in the car- 
riage, sir, as directed, to fetch Miss Austin’s necklace. When I 
reached the hotel I went to the desk for the box to be taken out 
of the safe. The clerk was there, and another person, and there 
were some persons whom I scarcely observed, leaning upon the desk. 
I presented Miss Austin’s order, and when the clerk handed me 
the box I unlocked it with Miss Austin’s key in full view of those 
present. The box was packed with pebbles, empty pill boxes, and 
such trifles. Miss Austin’s ornaments had disappeared. And I 
drove here to report, Mr. Curtis.’’ 

“You see!’’ cried the business manager, waving an accusatory 
hand at his principal. ‘‘ Not even an advertisement in it! Noth- 
ing! A bald, impossible statement! Not a clue, not an incident! 
Nobody will believe it !’’ 

*“ My dear Robert,”’ said Miss Austin, “try to remember that 
it is not my fault. I would have lost my jewels more romantically 
for you if I could.’’ She turned slowly toward the personage and 
regarded him gravely, tapping on her cheek with her long fingers. 
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‘“When you unlocked the box, Thomason, the key turned as 
usual? You do not think the lock had been tampered with ?”’ 

‘“ No, madam, quite as usual.’’ 

“And no one had asked at the office for my box since I saw 
you put it there myself, last night ?’’ 

‘“ No one, madam.”’ 

I packed it myself,"’ she said, turning to the manager. 
““Hannah was busy with a ruffle I had stepped on, and I always 
like to handle jewels, so 1 put them away myself. I drove home 
with the box in my lap, and I gave it to Thomason at the hotel 
door. I saw the clerk put it in the safe.”’ 

“The hotel is liable,’ said Curtis. ‘* It’s a clear case.” 

Miss Austin made a movement of distaste. “It is terrible to 
have it narrowed to the clerks. An indefinite criminal doesn’t 
matter, but when it comes to people one has seen—! Did they 
examine the other things in the safe? Were they intact ?”’ 

“As far as could be seen just then, madam. ‘There was even 
an envelope from that music-hall person, with some money in it, 
not a large sum, quite undisturbed, madam.’’ 

“That music-hall person ?”’ 

‘She was there, madam, and counted it. She said she was 
sorry your jewels were gone, as she had wished to see them on you 
tonight, madam,”’ 

‘Tonight ? Oh, yes. If you mean Miss Montresor, Thomason, 
kindly call her so.”’ 

“Yes, madam. And she does look ‘above her station, certainly, 
madam. A very well-appearing young woman "" 

“You sent her a box, of course, Bob,’’ Miss Austin interrupted. 

He nodded. ‘* Higgins, her representative, wrote for one. She 
has had some kind of a row with the people at the Orpheum, and 
they've put an injunction on her, so she’s not dancing at all. How 
many stones in that necklace of yours, Mary ?”’ 

“Thirty. And they had nothing whatever to say at the office, 
Thomason ?”’ 

** Nothing to signify, madam.”’ 

“Well,’’ said Bob, *' they’re saying something by this time. The 
catechism’s easy to what those detectives are springing on them. 
Your lawyer will have something to say to them about breakfast 
time that’ll take away their appetites. And now when the fellow 
gets here from the police force, Mary—it’ll be Hoffman or Harkin- 
son, one of their best men—I want you to smile at him, and treat 
him right, and hearten him up a little, as though he was one of 
those little devils of newsboys or waiters or washerwomen that you 
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always lay yourself out for. It’s really nothing against a man that 
he’s got influence, you know."’ He looked quizzically at her, 
with his shrewd and charming smile. 

“Very well, Bob,”’ she said. °° And certainly it has to be left 
to the police. And I am afraid it will have to get into the papers.”’ 

“Into the papers! Get into the papers! You may be sure 
there isn’t going to be anything else in the papers! If there isn’t 
a story in the thing, I'll make one that'll send up the price of pad- 
locks. I'll have this whole town seeing diamonds in its sleep! 
Say, Thomason—”’ he looked up from his hurried scribbling at his 
star’s little traveling-desk—"‘ carriage outside still ?’’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Curtis.’’ 

“Well, you jump into it and go after that policeman and drive 
him up here. You give him to understand we didn’t want him to 
get his boots muddied. Oh, and stop at the florist’s, and tell Miss 
Austin's maid, if she’s got those roses grown yet, Miss Austin 
wants ’em for the first act, not for her funeral.’’ 

He turned back to the star as the door closed upon the correct- 
ness of ‘Thomason. ‘‘.Your list ready for the papers, Mary ?”’ 

She handed him a penciled slip. “‘ Will this do ?”’ 

He glanced at it. ‘*‘ Well, I'll fix it up for you. What a pity 
you went in for oddity—arrangements and workmanship and _ all 
that—instead of stones !”’ 

“Tt couldn’t make much difference now,”’ she reminded him. 

“Well, it would sound a lot better.’’ He ran rapidly over the 
inventory, stopping to particularize one item: ‘ One small gold 
cross; it was ten dollars, Mary. ‘Total, $35,600, by George !’ 

“ Yes,’’ she said. ‘* Every cent, all of my profits that I dared. I 
love bright stones. One of my forebears, Robert, must have come out 
of the East. I’ve been an extravagant hussy !’’ she demurely added. 

‘Extravagant! Nota bit. I shall have to touch 'em up, as 
itis. You couldn't offer the public less than a clean fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth. ‘Think what they’re used to being gulled with !"’ 

‘Tt will sound so dull,’’ she smiled at him, ‘* for me to have 
bought them all myself. Couldn't you imagine a few young lords 
and millionaires to have given me some of them ? It would make 
more sensational reading.”’ 

“No,” he replied shortly, ‘ we'll cut that!” 

She put her hand on his shoulder, and, leaning over him, 
watched his flying pen. ‘ There seem to be some points, Bob,”’ 
she said softly, ‘on which your advertising instincts fail."’ She 
went on, teasingly: ‘‘ Still, officially, a few czars and sultans and 
so on would be quite respectable.” 
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‘““There’s one thing about rubies and diamonds,’’ he unheed- 
ingly continued. ‘‘ You can work ’em up to almost anything. 
Say a hundred thousand, all told. You’re wearing your rings ?”’ 

“Oh yes, and my watch and one little brooch. Bob, listen : 
did you hear what Thomason said about that girl—that Rosie 
Montresor, or whatever she calls herself ? Well, if I hadn’t been 
meaner than the meanest cad about her being in front tonight, I’d 
have brought my jewels to the theatre as usual, and worn what I 
chose. But I thought I wouldn’t wear any. I knew she would 
be ablaze with diamonds. And then, after I got there, 1 thought 
what a cheap-minded fool I was, and I sent back for my necklace.’’ 

Mr. Curtis laughed. “I guess we’re all human, Mary,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ And I fancy the stones were gone before you left the hotel. 
Let’s be thankful you sent back for them and found it out when 
you did. What floors me is the lot of time the fellow must have 
had, what a lot of time the safe must have been open to him. He 
must have had the combination. It’s like you to take it quietly; 
but—why, Mary!”’ 

‘ It’s nothing,”’ she reassured him. She put aside the glass of 
water that he fetched her, and smiled upon him somewhat 
unsteadily. “I was a little dizzy. It’s gone. But so much of my 
money—my hard, slow, weary money—was in those jewels; and 
I’m getting an old woman, Bob! ”’ 

“You!” he jeered fondly at her. ‘‘ You!”’ 

His hands were still outstretched, and she took hold of his 
wrists and looked up with pensive mischief into his face. ‘* Think 
of it! My little gold cross that you gave me before you ever 
proposed to me—gone at one swoop with the pearl pin I oughtn’t 
to have let you give me after you had stopped proposing altogether ! 
What a long time it took you to grow up, Bob!”’ 

“Ll give you another cross and another pin if you’ll let me 
propose again.”’ 

‘“ Well, that’s very pretty of you,’’ she said. She was a little 
displeased, and walked slowly across the room, pretending to adjust 
some furs that were drooping from a nail, came back again, and 
took a seat in front of him. Her clothes made little silky, crépy 
whispers as she moved; when she sat down the laces of her 
dressing-gown creamed out in a languid, trailing foam over the 
cheap little kitchen chair. Mr. Robert Curtis stood looking down 
upon her with the mingled tolerance and awe with which, when 
she is decoratively presented, simple-hearted masculinity regards the 
intellectual woman. 

‘I'm glad, after all, that I brought this up, Bob,’”’ she said at 
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last. ‘I thought you had got over the notion that you had 
anything to get over. But | see 1 must try to find it in my 
eloquence to convince you that you are not in love with me at all, 
that you never were in love with me. No; now be quiet. I 
thought you knew it long ago. You are a full-fledged, successful 
business man now, and it is time you were graduated from that 
idea. When we were both very young and very poor, you fell in 
love with my unhappiness. You were perfectly faithful to me 
during all those tamished years. Not because of anything in me, 
Bob; only because you are an entirely chivalrous and romantic 
person. And now, you see, you have fallen in love with the notion 
of being faithful.”’ 

He was turning her little cloisonné inkstand round and round 
upon the make-up shelf, and she took it smartly out of his hand 
and put it beyond his reach, as though he were a naughty child. 

““You have simply got to rid yourself of that idea,’’ she 
persisted. ‘‘ It was not at all bad for you for a long while, but now 
you are coming to the fulness of your power. It’s a real power. 
You’re making a, big name for yourself, and I simply will not have 
all your energies and prospects identified with me. This fancy of 
yours of putting all your money into my business and making me— 
what was it? ‘ The greatest actress living, if it took your last 
dollar to do it.’ I won’t have you wasting yourself in that futility. 
We can’t work together; your methods aren’t mine 


| “Too noisy, I suppose,’ said Mr. Curtis, with great good- 
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humor. 

““ Much too noisy. And my dramatic reputation is an estab- Ty 
lished concern now. It was all very well for you to manage me on 
a salary; but when you start in for yourself it must be in your 
own way, and you must have a new star, a new piece—something 
you can dazzle people with. I let you come with me this year 
because I thought if you saw me, day in and day out, reeking with 
opulence and snarling at my maid, it would fade out the last 
shadow of your allegiance; but I am still black and pale and thin, 
and older than you, besides—now, come, you know I am—so I 
suppose you still contrive to pity me.”’ 

She looked up at him, her mouth crooking itself at the corner 
in the little upward slant of tender drollery with which she was 
accustomed to smile at his bigness and his boyishness. He looked 
very fresh and strong and comely in his scrupulous evening dress, 
and buoyantly young—younger, she stoically remembered, than he 
had quite the right to look. He observed her, his arms folded, with 
a gentle, superior glare, his attitude not unsuggestive of a champion 
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pugilist before the camera, and spoke. ‘‘ Well, Mary, I guess you 
don’t want to marry me, all right. But now you won't entertain 
the idea of our being business partners ?’’ 

“Thank you, no; I will not.” 

““ Well, that’s clear.’’ 

‘“‘T want it to be. I want you to understand—”’ 

“Hold on; it’s up to you this time to be still a minute. I’m 
not arguing with you. I’ve said all I think about the business deal 
before, and I see it doesn’t take hold of you; and as for the other, 
I don’t want to bullyrag any woman into liking me. But—pity 
you! You know a lot, but you don’t know everything. Pity you! 
Why, there’s nobody like you! You’re a wonder! ‘There isn’t 
another woman on God’s earth has got the brains you have! And 
you’re the bravest woman, and the best, and the best actress. Look 
at the grip you get on your audience from the word go! I never 
come into the house and look across that crowd of people that I’m 
not proud of you. You—snarl at your maid? Why, you’re com- 
placency itself! Look at the time it’s taking her to buy you some 
flowers. Another woman would have her life. Look at that down- 
east affair you lug around the country with you—that Thomason— 
he looks like a walking funeral—”’ 

“Thomason,” said Miss Austin, laughing, “‘is an estimable 
person. He has seen better days. I believe he was educated for 
the ministry, or for school-teaching, or something far more respect- 
able than acting, Bob. And he isn’t a Yankee; he’s a Scotch 
Canadian.”’ 

‘IT don’t care how much of a Canadian he is; he looks like 
the pictures of that New England lantern-jaws—you know; the 
one that wrote the essays—’’ 

““Oh—Emerson !”’ 

“Yes; and he gets on my nerves. He’s too sanctimonious. 
By George, if you hadn't put those jewels away yourself—”’ 

She held up her hand. ‘‘ Here’s Hannah.” 

The maid knocked and entered. ‘* Gracious, Hannah,”’ said 
Miss Austin, ‘‘ how late you are, child!’ She took the roses from 
the girl’s hand and put them into water herself. ‘‘I shall be rather 
rushed,’’ she said to the departing manager. ‘‘If you don't mind, 
Bob, I wish you’d ask Mr. Brown yourself to be sure about those 
blue footlights.’’ 

She resigned herself into the hands of her maid, pensively con- 
templating herself in the long mirror. ‘* Oh, for some pretty girl,”’ 
she thought; ‘some good, pretty girl to open Bob’s eyes! Dear 

Bob! I can’t have him wasted. I'm so fond of him. I can’t have 
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him trailing about after a middle-aged lady who reads Maeterlinck. 
But he will—”’ 

‘“ Is it true, Miss Austin,’’ said the maid, speaking breathlessly 
up from her kneeling position at the skirts of her mistress; “* is it 
true that your diamonds and rubies and everything are all lost ?”’ 

Oh!’ said Miss Austin, with a start. ‘‘Why, yes; so 
they are!” 


Il 


By a quarter to eight the news of the lost jewels had pene- 
trated to the remotest dressing-room. The atmosphere was tremu- 
lous and ablaze; people scarcely minded the old dreariness of 
making-up, in the lively interest of the news. Miss Austin was on 
good terms with her company, and all its members were sorry for 
her. She had never seemed so resplendent as she did tonight as 
she moved about—her slender, pale arms and throat, without a jewel, 
imaginatively a thousand-fold more impressive than if they had been 
decked with the wealth of Ind. 

The highly-bred can never get themselves to the beginning of 
a play, no matter at what time it begins; and rustling streams of 
fashion continued to flow down the aisles, and over the feet, and past 
the eyes of the punctual vulgarians during the first half of the open- 
ing act. Miss Austin found herself unusually, unduly exasperated 
by this. The loss of the jewels had got on her nerves; her 
mind kept trying to follow them. She was a hard worker, a 
strict disciplinarian; her company—accustomed to a sharp super- 
vision, a steady, central grasp—was a little chilled, a little thrown 
out, the tension was relaxed, good team-play became impossible. 

The first box on the stage-right was still empty; Miss Austin 
whispered to the astonished ingénue that Miss Montresor's interest 
had evidently departed with the jewels. At that moment, however. 
with a great sweep and rustle, Miss Montresor came into the box. 

The act dragged on. Miss Austin went through the mechan- 
ism of her work, her voice sounding in her own ears far away, 
unconvincing, flat. It was a little time betore she realized that 
there was something new going on, an excitement, something alert 
and unusual in the distraction of her associates. Little exclamatory 
noises exploded in the left first entrance; people dodged in and out 
of it against her express orders. She was beginning the last speech 
ot the first act, in which she stood almost facing this left entrance, 
and she was annoyed, and wondered if she were jealous, at finding 
that the people in it were staring past at the inevitable Miss 
Montresor. Suddenly she saw that the ingénue, whose hand she 
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held, was staring in that direction, too. Something in the ingénue’s 
look startled her; she turned slowly toward her bedizened rival, and 
met the kindly pity and disappointment of a pair of round, blue eyes. 
The next moment her mouth dropped open, her voice caught and 
died away. Miss Montresor was in full evening dress; and there in 
her black dress, in her plumed hat, on her beautiful bare wrists, on 
her arms, in her hair, and deep about her breast and the length 
of her slender throat glittered and sparkled the entire glory of 
Miss Austin’s precious stones. 

The actress felt her blood quicken in her like a wave of 
warmth. A strong, human pleasure of excitement glowed within 
her; she turned gently away from the box again, and finished her 
climax in a swift, incisive fire of delivery. 
into applause. 


The audience was startled 
The girl in the box turned and said something to a 
man sitting behind her, and the curtain went down. 


III 


‘My maid has gone for her,’’ Miss Austin said to the police 
officer in plain clothes, ‘‘ to say I should like to speak to her. But 
will she come ?”’ 

“1 guess she’ll come all right,’’ said the officer. “It won’t 
be her game to make a scene in which she’d get the worst of it— 
not before the audience. But you mustn’t think, ma’am, that the 
rest is going to be very pretty. If she came by the things honestly, 
she’ll make a strong fight for them. She’s not the kind, you 
understand, that most any sort of publicity can do any harm to. If 
there’s been any fellow hard up enough, and cracked on her enough, 
to have stolen your things for her, it'll be just another advertisement 
for her.”’ 

“Surely he wouldn’t have dared, for her sake, to have given 
them to her without some kind of warning.”’ 

“You can’t tell what a man’ll do when he’s crazy. But I 
must say, myself, it don’t look to me like chance. Well, if she 
wore those stones here tonight on purpose, she’s got some pretty 
deep game afoot. And they’ll play it for all it’s worth, she and the 
man that runs her.”’ 

“Oh yes,’’ said Mr. Curtis, with sudden avidity, “her 
manager, Higgins. Let’s have him in here, too.”’ 

‘“Oh, he won’t get away. I’ve got that box pretty closely 
watched. But we want the woman alone, first. And I want to 
warn you against the sympathy racket. She’s a mighty handsome 
——— 

‘“ She looks like an angel,’’ said Mr. Curtis. 
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“Well, it’s just those angel faces can do the slickest work.”’ 
She’s been traveling round with this fellow for years, singing and 
dancing in ali sorts of queer places. And when he got a chance to 
bring her out in London she was what you might call a nine-days’ 
wonder there, the same as here. She left there all of a sudden, 
they said, on account of the fancy prices over here ; but before she 
left there was some sort of a muss about a bracelet some young 
swell gave her, or didn’t give her, and she handed it back to him 
again. She seemsto turn people’s heads easy enough. I suppose she 
doesn’t shake this Higgins because he puts her on to all her rackets.”’ 

‘“ But what possible motive could she have for letting me know 
she had my jewels ?”’ 

“Well, I can’t really say yet, ma’am. It might be a case of 
blackmail, same as Sir George Lorton worked on his wife, who 
was an actress. She used to wear the family jewels on the 
stage as a sort of ‘ad.’ Sir George lit out for Australia with them 
and pawned them, and then swore they were imitation, and actually 
scared some money out of his wife by threatening to expose her 
for cheating the public with false pretences! ”’ 

‘““ But Miss Austin’s jewels weren’t imitation,”’ said Curtis. 

‘“ No more were the others,’’ said the officer. “‘ It was just a 
trick Sir George played to get a little pocket-money.”’ 

‘The connection does not seem very likely,’’ commented 
Miss Austin. 

‘“ Perhaps not,’’ said the officer; “but then, somehow, you 
can’t always tell how these games are worked.’ 

There was a knock at the door. The little dressing-room fell 
strangely silent, and its silence was penetrated by the wistful, 
suggestive music of the entr’acte waltz. Miss Austin moved to the 
door, and opened it herself. Miss Montresor, still shimmering in 
her stolen gorgeousness, stood smiling on the threshold. 

‘““ Miss Montresor,’’ said Miss Austin, “‘ will you come in. 
You need not wait at present, Hannah,’ to the maid. ‘‘I am 
very sorry,’’ she said to the visitor, as Mr. Curtis pulled forward a 
chair, ‘‘ to have to put you to this inconvenience.”’ 

“It’s no inconvenience at all. I’m sure I thought it very 
civil of you,”’ said the girl. Her voice, though it was fresh and 
soft, with a little, living note of gaiety and sweetness, was thinned 
throughout by the Cockney twang, which, carefully beaten away 
from the actual aitches, survived in the lengthening and sharpening 
of every vowel and the sing-song lilt of every phrase. She inclined 
her head with a small, stiff graciousness to Mr. Curtis, and rustled 
into the chair. 
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Miss Austin, sitting opposite and regarding her with care, 
felt a disarming kindness for the ignorance of a girl scarcely out of 
her teens, and for some other quality which she could not name, 
but of which she had been aware at the first glance. And yet, 
was the girl, in her flaunting prosperity, really ignorant, or only 
shameless ? She was tall and of a young, rounded slenderness ; on 
her little Clytie head the hair was crimped into close, solid ripples, 
like a barber’s block, and glistened thick and golden and smooth. 
Her bright, natural complexion looked false at a first glance, it 
was so evenly pink and white; her round blue eyes, very mild and 
full, regarded the world with a baby stare; she had a gentle, rather 
rigid dignity, like that of a good child. Miss Austin could make 
nothing of that imperturbable radiance; whether it was mere 
stupidity or mere daring, she could not guess. But yet there was 
something, some poignant reminiscence connected with it. 

Suddenly she remembered, and almost exclaimed. When she 
was a very morbid, lonely, intense little girl, there had been raffled 
at a church fair, near her home, a great wax doll. The sick and 
dreamy child had admired it beyond the pictures of angels. It had 
worn along, black, rustling dress, and it had a round pink-and-white 
face, and flat, rippled golden hair. Somehow or other she had 
secured a ticket for that rafle. She had named the doll to herself— 
a sweet name, Rosalba. And, then, someone else drew the right 
number. She never saw the doll again; she never cared for any 
other doll. All her childhood Rosalba gleamed before her—an 
imperishable regret. And now, directly opposite, and beautiful 
exactly as a child conceives of beauty, she beheld the equivalent of 
that long-desired presence. She remembered that Miss Montresor 
was called Rosie, and looked at her with the musing slant of a smile 
that was generally reserved for Robert Curtis. At that moment the 
police officer drew a chair jauntily in front of the door and sat down. 
Miss Austin suddenly felt as though she herself were in a trap. 

She was seized by a swift, absurd determination. 
if she surrendered, should know what she was doing. 

~ Miss Montresor,”’ said the star, ‘° I wanted not only to speak 
to you myself, but to introduce to you these gentlemen— Mr. Robert 
Curtis, my manager’’—Miss Montresor once more inclined her 
head—* and Mr. Murtha, of the police.”’ 

Of the police!’’? Miss Montresor somewhat coyly echoed. 
“My word!’ She turned and looked at Mr. Murtha with an 
interested amusement, in which she almost winked at him. 

The officer made a little gesture of displeasure and impatience. 
He felt that Miss Austin’s information had been premature. 


The dancer, 
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“Oh!” continued the young lady, “ about your jewels, to be ) 


sure! Well, Mr. Officer, I ’ope you’ll make short work o’ finding 
‘em. It’s an awful thing for a girl to see everything she’s got go 
into somebody else’s pocket. It knocks one a bit silly, I should 
think.”’ 

“| think it has knocked me altogether silly,’’ responded 
Miss Austin. ‘I scarcely know what to believe. I wish I might 
be dreaming.”’ 

‘Fancy! I saw you were a bit off at first. ‘Poor soul!’ I 
said to ‘Iggins, ‘she’s thinking of ’er loss, and no wonder,’ I 
said.”’ 

‘“ How did you know Miss Austin had lost her jewels ?’’ asked 
the officer. 

‘| was there when they found out.”’ 

‘“ Didn’t you think the stones were pretty ?”’ 

““'W’y, ’ow should I know ? I never set eyes on ’em, did 1 ?”’ 

“You wouldn’t know them if you should see them ?”’ 

“W’y, no!” said the girl, with an impatient laugh. ‘‘ Wot’s 
the man driving at?”’ 

Miss Austin leaned forward. ‘There is something I should 
like to ask you.’’ She waved an explanatory hand toward the long 
string of pearls and turquoises the girl was at that moment loosening 
about her throat. ‘“‘How did you come to wear these here, 
tonight ?”’ 

““There!’’ cried Miss Montresor, “‘that’s wot I said to 
‘Iggins. ‘Iggins,’ I said, ‘wot’s the use o’ wearing all these 
there tonight? It'll only remind ’er of ’er pretty things,’ I said. 
But ’e would ’ave it. ’E’s got a regular taste for something 
sparkly, ’e ’as; and ’e keeps me always looking like I was on 
parade.’’ She shook a string of diamonds that was twisted around 
her wrist. “‘ But they are pretty,’’ she smiled. 

“You seem very fond of jewels,’’ said Miss Austin. ‘‘ You 
have bought a great many, for a young girl.’’ 

‘My word! I didn’t buy ’em! I’ve got a lot else to do with 
my money, I ‘ave | Luck was never much my way before, and you 
never can tell w’en it'll stop, you know. I daresay I shan’t be 
drawing a ’undred pounds a week for very long, I shan’t.’’ She 
looked down, musingly, at the surprising glitter on her breast. 
“These were only given to me todye—today,” she affably corrected 
herself. 

“Given to you!’ implored Miss Austin; “Oh! by whom?” 
she added, with growing confidence. ‘‘ Today ! What, all at once ?”’ 


The girl colored. ‘‘ W’y—yes,’’ she said. | 
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“You must have struck it rich!” said the officer. ‘* Who gave 
them to you ?”’ 

““W’y!”’ cried Miss Montresor, “‘ wot’s that to you? You 
mustn’t try any of your police manners on me, my man.”’ 

Miss Austin said very gently, “‘I am afraid you will have to 
answer.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed. She stood up. ‘See ’ere!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘ wot is this ? You’re all pretty queer, I think!” 

Her excitement was contagious; the officer and Miss Austin 
also rose; Curtis came a step nearer to the girl, and fell back again. 
Miss Austin observed his discomfort with sympathy. It was a new 
business for Bob to be in, the worrying of a woman. 

Miss Montresor observed the position of the officer. ‘Wot 
are you doing in front of that door ?’’ she demanded. She gath- 
ered up the lace and jet of her skirts, as though to go. ‘* Get 
away! I’ve ’ad enough of it ’ere,’’ she declared. 

“Tm not going to get away,” said the officer, ‘‘ and neither 
are you!”’ 

She questioned Curtis and Miss Austin with quick looks. 
‘Wot does ’e mean ?”’ 

Miss Austin clenched her hands. ‘‘ Don’t be afraid,’’ she 
began. 

‘I’m not afrayd!’’ said the girl, lifting her head. 

‘ Well, then,” said the officer, ‘‘look here. This lady’s lost 
close on to forty thousand dollars worth of precious stones, and 
you're covered with ’em this minute like a shop window. What have 
you got to say about it?’’ 

There was a long pause. Miss Montresor turned at last from 
the officer to look at Miss Austin and her manager. ‘‘ And was 
this the reason that you asked me to come and speak to you ?”’ 

‘“ We hoped you would clear yourself,’’ said Miss Austin. 

“You didn’t. You ’oped 1 should give myself awye !”’ 

‘ Possibly,’ answered Miss Austin, with an exasperated flare 
of temper. ‘1 wanted my jewels!”’ 

“And do you think if I’d stolen ’em I’d be wearing ’em 
under your nose? I should be a silly, 1 should!”’ 

“ Well,’’ broke in the officer, “ there was never anything done 
so queer and so deliberate as that for nothing. There's games and 
games in your business. I know pretty well what yours is, and 
before I’m through with you, you can rest easy I'll know the whole 
of it. You've over-reached yourself this time, you and Higgins.” 

‘Is this,”’ said the girl, continuing to overlook the officer, “is 
this wot both o’ you think?” 
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‘““Oh, my dear,” said Miss Austin, pitifully, “‘there are the 
stones! What are we to make of that ?”’ 

‘Well, wot are we? They’re mine, 1s’y. You s’y they're 
yours. It's even, isn’t it? You expect me to believe you; w’y 
don’t you believe me? If you ask me for things to prove it, w’y 
shouldn’t I ask you? Wot’s the diff’rence between us ?’’ 

She turned her little wax-doll head slowly from side to side, 
searching their faces. Then she said to Miss Austin: ‘I see. 
It's the kind of a girl you think I am. It’s natural to think I’d 
tyke ’em. Only, w’y didn’t you ’ave me arrested in the box, 
business-like ? W’y did you ask me to come into your own room, 
o’ my own self? I was that pleased! I thought you were that kind 
to do it, and not snubby to me like some of ’em ’ave been! But I 
don’t call you a woman at all, I don’t—not now. W'’y, I came o’ 
people that never ’ad a chance at all in this world, people you 
wouldn’t wipe your feet on, I dares’y, but there isn’t one of ’em 
that wouldn’t give a girl fair pl’'y, or wouldn't be ashymed to ’ave 
treated ’er like you ’ave treated me!’’ She had scarcely raised her 
voice, but now she broke into a loud, angry laugh. ‘“‘ And these,’’ 
she cried, touching the jewels, ‘‘ won’t you look a pretty fool w’en 
they come to look at’'’em! Not to know your own things, nor 
so very much about ’em, either! These! w’y, these aren’t precious 
stones at all, not one of ’em; these are only imitytion !”’ 

She looked about, eager for a sensation, but no one stirred. 
Only a little chill settled upon two of her auditors. The officer 
snorted grimly. ‘‘Imitation, eh ? What did I tell you ?”’ 

Miss Austin spoke in her soft, frozen voice of anger and dis- 
taste. ~‘ May I ask you to let me examine that belt buckle ?”’ 

“No!” cried the girl. She looked defiantly round at the 
passive, expectant figures. Then, with a shrug, she unfastened the 
belt buckle and handed it to Miss Austin. Miss Austin pressed a 
brilliant ; the jade slipped back and revealed a plain gold plate, 
heavily engraved with the letters M and A in monogram. The 
girl looked at this in silence, and grew very pale. 

“Imitation, eh!’ chuckled the officer. ‘‘ That’snews!’’ He 
called their attention with a pointing finger to the dancer’s concen- 
trated thoughtfulness. They watched it grow into something more 
lively, more painful; for the first time a nervous shadow feli across 
her face; she began to betray the fluttered passion of a sensitive 
creature which feels itself entrapped, which sees walls closing closely 
around it. Her nostrils distended a little, fear crept into her round, 
pretty eyes. Still studying her face, the officer said to Miss Austin, 
“Could you get me that fellow who saw her in the office ?” 
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Miss Austin went to the door. “’ Please tell Mr. Brown I’m 
not ready yet,’’ she commanded, “ and send Thomason here. He 
can wait outside until | call him.” 

‘“Now,’’ said the officer, not unkindly, ‘*now, Miss Mon- 
tresor, these things were given to you, you say ?”’ 

‘“ Ye—yes, they were.”’ 

“Well, then, all you’ve got to do is to tell us who gave ’em to 
you. Don’t you hesitate on his account. He’s treated you pretty 
bad, and the only thing for you to do is to tell who he is.’’ They 
waited; she made no sign at all. ‘“* Because, if you don’t, we’ll 
have to keep you under arrest until you do. Now you don’t want 
that, do you? You don’t want me to think this is all a fake, and 
you were in the business from the beginning ? And be sure,’’ the 
officer added sternly, as she tried to speak and failed, ‘* be sure you 
tell me the right fellow, or you’ll be worse off than ever in the end.”’ 

“I thought they were imitytion,’”’ she persisted. She moved 
slowly to Miss Austin’s dressing-table, where she began to take off 
the jewels and lay them piece by piece upon the shelf. As the 
glimmering pile glistened and grew, her eyes filled higher and higher 
with tears. She put down the last ornament and covered her face 
with her hands. “‘There! I’aven’t ’urt ’em. Let me go!”’ 

‘““ Not by a long shot,”’ cried the officer. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” said the girl, She began to sway alittle back 
and forth, with her face still hidden. 

Miss Austin regarded her with the pity which she might have 
felt for some animal in pain. ‘“‘I have my jewels,’ she said to the 
officer. ©‘ They are all I want. I do not wish to press the charge.’’ 

“Oh, well,’”’ said the officer, “‘I guess I got to hold her all 
right. She—”’ 

“Oh! w’y?” cried Miss Montresor. ‘“‘ They’re not yours. 
They’re ’ers, and she’s got ’em. That’s all she wants. I’m very 
sorry I took ’em.’’ Mr. Curtis started, and she saw him, but she 
only blenched at the slip without endeavoring to retrieve it, and 
Miss Austin smiled at him in a disconsolate sympathy. ‘‘I’m very 
sorry. [hey were so pretty. And I thought they were imitytion. 
It ’asn’t ’urt em for me to wear ’em a few hours. W’y can’t 
I go?” 

‘“* Ain’t you the innocent+!’’ said the officer. ‘‘ That may go 
down with the lady and gentleman, but none of it in mine. You 
never stuck yourself all over with those things an’ wore ’em as con- 
spicuous as a headlight just because they were so pretty! And you | 
never did it on your own lead, neither. You and that fellow of 
yours, that Higgins, have got something up your sleeves, and we’ve 
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got a pretty good idea what it is.’’ He winked covertly at Curtis 
and continued: © We know all about it except one or two little 
details, see? And if you tell us those before he does, it’ll be the 
better for you.”’ 
The girl dropped into a chair and crouched there, crying | 
wildly ; her huge feathered hat knocked and swung about rowdily 
and ridiculously on her golden little head. The sound of her sob- | 
bing was dreadful with a shamed, frightened horror, and with the | 
| 
| 





childish little “‘ oh’s’? which every now and then escaped her. 

‘My God!” said Curtis. He came up to her and touched 
the jet cap of her sleeve. ‘* Please don’t!’’ he said. ‘* Don’t cry. 
It’s a nasty business. But maybe we don’t understand about it yet. 
Mary !”’ he cried, ** why don’t you speak to her ?”’ 

‘What do you want me to say ?”’ Miss Austin asked. 

““Oh, Mary! You’d be quick enough to understand her and 
be patient with her if she was a part you were going to play, if she 
was in a book. I don’t believe we’ve got any right, any of us, to 
make her cry like this.”’ 

The officer smiled to Miss Austin and raised his eyebrows. 
“She don’t want to go to jail. That’s what she’s crying for, all 
right.’’ 

The girl sat upright, and controlled herself by an effort which ) 
seemed to sear and stiffen the young gentleness of her look. To 
Mr. Curtis she paid no attention whatever, and he continued to 
stand awkwardly behind her chair. She said to the officer, “I { 
don’t ’ave to tell anything now, do 1? I can get somebody, can’t 
I, that'll advise me ?”’ | 

“You mean you refuse to tell us anything ?”’ 

‘Well, I don’t know wot trouble I might get myself into, do | 
I? I should think you’ve got enough out of me, you ’ave. You’ve 
made me tell you I took ’em, w’en I only wanted ’em for a minute \ 
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—wot more do you want ?’’ 

“I want to know how you got ’em, and what you wore ’em 
here tonight for !”’ 

A little laugh dimpled over the girl’s face and tilted up the 
piteous, pale bow of her soft mouth. ‘‘ Well!’’ she said, “ you are | 
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greedy, you are! You can talk to my solicitor.” 
“You'll have to come with me, you know,”’ said the officer. 
[should ’ave to do that any’ow, shouldn’t I? Would some- 
one get my cloak? It’s in the box.”’ 
Mr. Curtis stepped directly in front of her and looked her 
steadily and severely in the eyes. ‘‘ Don’t you want to say good-by 
to Mr. Higgins ?’’ he demanded. | 
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“Oh! no!” she cried. ‘*‘ Wot for ?”’ 

‘“ Officer,”’ said Mr. Curtis, “ there isn’t a man going respects 
law and order more than I do, but if this lady is taken out of this 
room before that Higgins comes into it, there’s going to be a fight.”’ 

“I won’t see ’im!”’ cried the girl. 

‘T guess you’re about right,’’ said the officer to Mr. Curtis. 

‘Oh, very well,’’ said the girl, quieting herself. ‘‘ You can’t 
get anything out o’’im. ’E thinks somebody’s made me a ’andsome 
present. Poor ’Iggins; ’e will get a shock, ’e will!’’ 

“Oh, he’s got that some time ago,” said the officer. ‘* He’s 
outside with my men.”’ 

Another overture was ordered, and as it struck up Higgins was 
produced. He proved to be a tall, pale, pulpy man with mutton- 
chop whiskers; and he looked badly frightened. He was fifteen or 
twenty years older than Miss Montresor, and there was something 
cheap and slightly sickish in his well-groomed opulence. 

The girl dried her eyes, and waved her hand to him with a kind 


little motion of reassurance. ‘“‘ Don’t look so put about, my dear,”’ 
she said; “I’m all right.” 
The man’s features puffed into a spasm of temper. ‘‘ And 


what about me ?’’ he asked. ‘* What’s the meaning of this outrage ? 
It must be something you’ve said. It’s that pigheadedness 
of yours! Why didn’t you tell the truth ?” 

“L’ave—told it,’’ she slowly and carefully announced. 
can’t ’elp me. Let it be.”’ 

He still looked puzzled. ‘* Did you tell this lady and gentle- 
man your ornaments were only imitation ?”’ 

You see !’’ he appealed to them with extended hands. “Just 
what I’ve been telling your men, constable. Not Miss Austin's 
jewels. Not jewels at all. Only imitation.”’ 

Miss Austin looked sadly. at Curtis, and he carefully avoided 
her eyes. 

‘ That’s the gag the girl tried to give us,’* said the officer: 
“and it don't work.’’ He pointed toward the pile of trinkets. 
“You say they're imitation ?”’ 

‘“ Certainly,”’ persisted Mr. Higgins. ‘“‘I bought the entire 
collection this morning for a matter of three hundred dollars."’ 

“"Iggins !’’ the unguarded warning leaped from the girl's lips. 

“Oh!” said the officer. ‘‘ You bought them yourself, did 
you ?”’ 

Certainly. 

‘Who did you buy ‘em of ?”’ 
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““A man who makes a specialty of fine imitations—a man 
named Ferguson.”’ 

‘“ What’s his address ?”’ 

“1311 Maiden Lane.”’ 

‘““ There’s no such number,” cried Curtis. 

“Never mind,’”’ said the officer. ‘‘ This is your story, 
Mr. Higgins: You bought these ornaments this morning for three 
hundred dollars, and gave them as a present to this young woman. 
And was it at your suggestion she wore them here tonight ?"’ 

~ Exactly.” 

‘Well, now, that’s queer, The young woman has just testi- 
fied that she stole those jewels herself, and lied to you about them, 
and that you knew no more of where they came from than a 
child.’”” He leaned back and smiled complacently. ‘* Hitch some- 
where !”’ he said gaily. 

Mr. Higgins’ angry face had gone clay-color. He looked at 
the girl with an animosity that stammered and faltered on his lips. 
“You fool, you! A nice mess you’ve got me into! What did 
you tell a yarn like that for, eh ?”’ 

“I'm sorry,”’ said the girl. 

‘““You’ve made me look a liar, you have. If I'm jailed up 
here in this beast of a country, it’ll be your tongue got me into it. 
You re a fool, you are !”’ 

‘““T’m very, very sorry,’’ she replied. 

“You ought to have got your story better fixed up between 
you,”’ jeered the officer. 

“Do you mean to say you won't take my word?”’’ cried 
Mr. Higgins. ‘‘ Do you mean you're going to arrest me? To put 
me in jail? Me, arespectable man! W’y, it'll ruin me!”’ 

‘Yes, you,”’ said the officer, a little tartly. ‘* And how about 
the lady here ?”’ 

‘She! "* cried Mr. Higgins, ‘“ She's got me into this with 
that tongue of hers! After all I done for her—her !” 

Miss Austin looked commiseratingly at the dancer, and 
sighed forgivingly. 

“ Mary,"’ said Mr. Curtis, “‘ and you, too, officer, can’t you 
see how it all is? That fellow there didn’t steal the jewels, and 
whoever did has got into a funk and sold ’em to him for imitation. 
When Miss Montresor found the jewels were real, after all, and 
were yours, she thought he'd stolen them, and stolen them for her, 
and she—yes, she lied to shield him. Don’t you remember what 
she said at first? ‘They were only given to me today.’ Don't 
you see? She's been trying to shield him, that’s all!”’ 
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‘“ He’s just as likely to put on all this bluster to try and shield 
her,’’ said the officer. “It’s six to the half-dozen that way. And 
1 should like to see the professional thief that would sell forty 
thousand dollars worth of graft for three hundred, no matter what 
tree he was up. No, no; it won’t work!”’ 

Mr. Higgins’ complexion had been growing pastier and pastier, 
and now he gave forth an embarrassed laugh. 

“Well, constable,” he said, “it’s not my fault if you’re too 
clever for me. I couldn’t deceive you, could I? I’m not the first 
man that’s lost his head about her, as is well known. I did the 
best 1 could for her, but I’m not bound to go to jail for her, am I?”’ 

“You mean her story was correct ?’’ said the officer. 

Mr. Higgins shifted, and decently hesitated. ‘* You said so 
yourself,’’ he suggested. 

The officer rose with a disgusted smile. “‘1 guess we'll all 
march along,”’ he said. 

Mr. Curtis went up to the girl and held out his hand. “‘ Miss 
Montresor, | don’t ask you to take back anything you've said, 
because I know you won’t. But by-and-by we’ll prove what’s 
true. May I get your cloak ?”’ 

She gave him a long smile out of her wet, grave eyes. ‘* Any- 
’ow,”’ she said, “* you’re a man, you are.’’? She put her hand in his. 

Somehow he did not start for the cloak. There was a vague 
hope in the air that now she was going to clear herself. Almost in 
the instant she seemed to have forgotten Curtis, and it was the look 
she bent upon Mr. Higgins which arrested attention, a look of 
gathering passion, like a great tide growing and rising in her face. 
She stepped up close to him and touched him with the tips of her 
fingers. ‘‘I’m done with you, ’Iggins,’’ she said. ‘Do you ’ear 
wot I’m telling you? I’m done with you, thank Gawd !”’ 

Mr. Higgins made an indeterminate sound. 

‘“ 1 want you to know,”’ she continued slowly, and speaking at 
first with the greatest care, ‘I want you to know ’ow I’ve always 
felt about you. Ever since 1 could walk, almost, I danced for 
money; when I followed the ’and-organs in the street and danced, 
you know, with the other little kiddies, it was me people would 
throw the pennies to. My father never could abide it, I'll say that 
for ’im; many a whack ’e’s given me for it, ’e ’as._ 1 used to run 
off and dance the ’ighland fling in public ’ouses when I wasn’t as ’igh 
as the back of the chair, and come ’ome with a great lot of coppers. 
I got singing and dancing to do at music ’alls—queer little ‘oles 
nobody’d know the name of, and as I got a bit older I’d get away 
for a week or two with some little tuppenny thing that was trying to 
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tour the provinces. I never ’ad any schooling nor any rest nor any 
chance. Meat was a great treat for me, it was, and I used to do 
my own clothes in a wash-'and basin. You see, ‘Iggins, I’m not 
forgetting wot you took me out of. And I wasn’t only dancing 
then, | was acting, which I was good at—you know very well I 
was, ’Iggins! I was playing Rosalba’’—Miss Austin started and 
almost flushed—“‘in the Princess Rosalba, that I took my first name 
out of, for my own name's Susan,’’ Miss Montresor continued, 
‘singing and dancing and acting the leading part for thirty shilling 
a week, and the manager not always ‘andy with that, either! But 
you saw me in it, and people told me afterwards wot you said— 
‘Lord! there’s a fortune in the girl!’ And just about then the 
manager's wife lost the job she ’ad in another company, and ’e put 
‘er into my part to save a salary, and I was chucked out. W’en’e 
told me, I thought I should ’a’ died! I can shut my eyes and feel 
like that now, like I was seeing blood. And then you took ’old of 
me. You said you were sorry for me, you said I ’ad talent and you 
couldn’t see it go to wyste, and you were always pleasant-spoken 
and gentle, and never ashymed to take me out a bit. You made a 
contract with mother and me for five years, a rise of salary every 
year; I wouldn’t ’a’ called the Queen my aunt! And you got me 
lessons in dancing and in singing ; you’ve made an artist out of me, 
‘Iggins, I'll say that for you. You managed me for all you were 
worth. You sent my father to a ‘ospital and ’e died comfortable 
there, and you gave ’im a ’andsome funeral, you did, and you sent 
Cissie and Bess to school, and you set up Tom in that bit of a shop, 
so mother could live with ’im, and look after ’im, like I never was 
looked after. I was cryzy gryteful! I thought you were the best 
man in the world, I thought you were—and the Lord knows I 
don’t speak it lightly—I thought you were like Gawd! I studied 
my business like a mad thing; I tried to speak like a lydy, and I do 
w’en I'm careful, and I never drop an aitch on the styge, as you 
well know. I would ’a’ worked till I died, for you, and glad to do 
it. And all this time I never asked w’ere the money went. I ’ad 
so much more than ever I'd ’ad in my life I didn’t give a thought 
to the rest, and didn’t know I was p’ying you back with interest. 
Eight pounds a week I get this year, an’ me drawing a ‘undred 
from the Orpheum and more offered me every day! You've paid 
some carriage bills and things on the outside, very liberal, you ‘ave ! 
But—it’s not the money !”’ 

There was a slim gold chain about her neck. She broke it 
with a snap, lifted it, and handed it to him with a cheap little ring 
hanging to it. 
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““When I was about sixteen,’’ she went on, “‘ you said you 
wanted to marry me. It never cyme to me to say no. I didn’t 
like it much, but I didn’t care much either, not then, and I was 
used to minding wot you said. But I never could abide you to 
come near me, you remember; and I put it off, time and again, 
one w’y an’ another; and w’en I got older, I said I’d marry you 
w’en the five years were up. It was the farthest I could think of. 
And it wasn’t till after we got to London, and men began tyking 
me out a bit and s’ying things to me, that I began to understand 
wot people were s’ying about—about you and me.”’ 

Mr. Curtis had been turning a tumbler round and round upon 
the washstand. It now fell into the basin with quite a crash, and 
broke to pieces. Mr. Curtis scooped out the pieces, cut himself, 
and continued to stand, sucking his finger, a picture of foolishness, 
as the girl went on. 

‘I ought to ’ave expected it, I suppose, for it looked that 
w’y. ‘There’s many a poor girl in my plyce better than me most 
likely, but not so stubborn, it would ’ave been true of; it and the 
other things that got said, that would ’a’ made my father turn in 
‘is gryve. I like a lark, I do, w’en it’s right. I was as ignorant a 
fool as ever stepped, 1 know that; but in my business a man can 
tyke a girl out after ‘er work’s over, and get ’er a glass o’ beer, and 
no ’arm done. I didn’t know it was diff’rent with other people. 
And it was you who introduced all those young swells to me; 
and I was jolly glad to go about with ’em a bit, and w’en I began 
to come to you with things, you said wot did I know about swell 
w’ys? You said the social racket was the one to work so as to get 
a’ead in business. “Don’t I know ’ow to tyke care o’ you?’ you 
said. ‘Aint I goin’ to marry you?’ And I knew it was my fault 
we weren’t married already, and every time you spoke of marriage 
it was like you’d put a wet cloth over my ’ead. 

“‘And then there cyme that business with Lord Lackam, an’ you 
know w’y I gyve ’im back ’is brycelet, "Iggins—you know!’’ The 
color flamed over her face, her voice died in her throat, and rose 
again in a swelling rush of pain. 

‘Look at me!’’ she said. Her stare into the mirror ran over 
her great feathered hat, her bare shoulders, her costly, glittering 
dress. “‘ You’ve’ad me round in carriages, in boxes, in restaurants, 
to myke a show of me; you've ’ired jewelry for me to wear; 
you've made me laugh and carry on in my songs like I didn’t like. 
And yet I trusted you, I did; and I thought it was all part of the 
business, like kissing people in a love-scene. All the time you kept 
on making love to me, and I believed you, and I thought of all you’d 
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done for me, and ’ow Bessie and Cis were at school yet, and ’ow 
everything you myde me do was for me, to myke me fymous, 
and times I could ’ardly ’elp seein’ and yet I didn’t see. Oh, 
I’ve been a wretched, wretched girl these months! I was 
’appier w’en I was pl’ying the Princess Rosalba, in a old green 
rag with silver fringes on it, and a pink wreath in my ’air, than ever 
I’ve been in all these splendid clothes! But I thought it would be 
all right w’en we were married at the end o’ this year. And I swore 
I’d marry you, if I died for it—and I'd rather ’a’ died—because you 
kept on s’ying you loved me, you loved me! But’’—she crossed 
her arms on her breast with a soft, triumphant laugh—"‘ you don’t; 
you’ve shown me that tonight. That's all that matters. Money 
was wot you wanted, and money you’ve ’ad. No matter ’ow all 
the rest o’ this turns out, I’m free. I don’t care if I go to jyle and 
st’y there. You don’t love me, you don’t love me, and I’m free of 
you for always!’’ She covered her face with her hands again, and 
stood there trembling. 

It was the police officer who spoke into the crowded silence. 
‘“ Well, I hope you were fooling us, and we get hold of Ferguson 
Miss.”’ 

Miss Austin slowly turned her head, her mouth opened 
in excitement. ‘‘ Ferguson! Fergu—I wonder!’’ She sprang 
to the door and flung it open. “‘ Thomason!’’ she called. 
Her voice rang out loudly, searchingly, about the stage. ‘‘ Thom- 
ason !”’ 

Mr. Curtis’ face lightened. ‘‘ By George, Mary!”’ he cried, 
““ you have got the greatest brain! I thought there was something 
queer about that fish,’’ he added to the officer. 

“Thomason isn’t here, ma’am,’’ answered the stage-hand. 
‘* He left this note, please.”’ 

‘* Miss Austin,”’ said the stage-manager, ‘‘they’ve sent around 
twice from the front of the house. I can’t hold this audience 
much longer. They won’t stand it.”’ 

“*Oh, tell them I’ve fainted, or something, 
tiently. . 

She shut the door again and tore open the envelope. Besides 
the letter there was an enclosure, which she looked at with a puzzled 
laugh. She read the letter aloud : 


” 


said she, impa- 


““Miss Austin: Madam—You are of course aware that, 
before I sank to the menial position which I have occupied with 
you, I took with even my humble means an active part in many 
charitable concerns. ‘The redemption of the unfortunate has been, 
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I may say, my vocation. During the years when I had every reason 
to suppose that I should always be in possession of a sufficient com- 
petence, I pledged myself to a certain meritorious society to pay 
three hundred dollars a year for five years toward a Training School 
and House of Help which it was desirous of assisting. In the 
popularity resultant upon this offer I was elected president of the 
society for the term of ten years. ‘The society was faithful to me 
in my worldly misfortunes and I did not withdraw from my high 
office. 

“This week was the time when my very last yearly payment 
became due. You will be the first to understand, madam, that no 
such payment was possible to me. It was at the time of this 
extreme necessity that by one of those extravagant expressions, due 
probably to the general lax effusion of your profession, you led me 
into a serious error. One evening, when I had brought you your 
jewel-box, you folded it in your arms as though it were an infant, 
and when Mr. Curtis remonstrated with you, you said, as I well 
remember, ‘QO, yes, yes, | know. False and fair, all paste, all gauds, 
all glittering dust!’ And you laughed in that disdainful manner so 
manv observe in you. What was 1 to infer? I supposed that the 
public was being deluded at a nominal cost, and that the young 
people, of whom unfortunately a great many witness your perform- 
ances, were being falsely attracted toward the stage, toward a life 
of prodigality and vain show. While I was in this condition of 
mind it occurred to me that these meretricious counterfeits, of which 
the custody was always forced upon me, were worth more than the 
small amount necessary to avert ignominy from a faithful and indus- 
trious career. I am aware that minds habituated to merely mun- 
dane considerations will regard my next action with deeply rooted 
prejudice. 

‘“‘T procured a strong lock-box sufficiently similar to your own, 
packed it to a corresponding weight, carried it last night in the 
hand of the arm over which I carried my overcoat, and while I was 
walking behind you into the lobby of the hotel 1 exchanged the 
boxes, leaving my own in the hotel safe. This morning I sought 
out Mr. Higgins as a probable purchaser, and sold them to him as 
the imitations I supposed them to be, for three hundred dollars. I 
thought them probably worth more, but I scorned to gain a penny 
for my personal aggrandizement. My idea was to remain in your 
employ until I had saved another three hundred, or, if possible, the 
exact value of the ornaments, which I should then have paid to you 
in their place. It was merely a question of time. I have made 
some small investments which will eventually assist me to indepen- 
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dence. But this evening, when I apprehended that Mr. Higgins 
and Miss Montresor had forced an unexpected issue and were 
certain to be arrested, when I learned that the jewels were real and 
that I could never repay you for them, and when I looked at her 
from the entrance and saw how admirably they became her, and 
imagined her beautiful distress, 1 decided upon my present course. 
I am leaving town on the nine o’clock train. With the foregoing 
complete information I return the three hundred, which I shall be 
obliged to you if you will hand to Mr. Higgins, as I could not in 
honor allow him to suffer financially. If you should desire to send 
me the week's salary almost due me, it will reach me care of the 
society, as below. As I have observed in you many humane, 
though unconsidered qualities, 1 trust the recovery of your jewels 
will afford you gratification. 
Your obedient servant, 
JosEPH THOMASON.” 


““My word!’’ said Miss Montresor. 


IV 


Between the second and third acts there was a heavy change 
of scene, but the heroine did not change her traveling dress, and 
Miss Austin returned to her dressing-room with plenty of time to 
converse with Miss Montresor, whom she had asked to wait for 
her there. The officer and Mr. Higgins had long since departed, 
but she found Mr. Curtis pacing up and down, sentinel-wise, 
outside the door. 

She went into the room, and smiled at the girl, who rose at 
her approach. 

““ Miss Montresor,’* she said, 
for the rest of the piece ? 
to your box.”’ 

“Thank you,” said the girl. ‘‘ I should be very glad.’’ She 
spoke with the dignity of humble sadness, out of an immense 
gentleness and reserve. 

‘““And,”’ said Miss Austin, “it's a good deal to ask, but— 
those people out there have seen you in these jewels. I can’t bear 
they should see you without them this same evening.”’ 

“Thank you; you’re kind to think of it. But I'm done with 
all that, with being lhke—wot did ’e say—‘ like a shop window!’ 
That was never my choice, that wasn’t.’’ 


‘““ would you care to go in front 
Mr. Curtis is waiting to take you back 
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Miss Austin came up and put her hands on the girl’s shoulders. 
““ My dear,” she said, “‘ we’ve made you suffer a great deal here 
tonight between us all. But we suffered a great deal for you, too; 
and if I didn’t quite believe in you as Mr. Curtis did, I’m a good 
bit older than either of you, and sometimes I don’t quite believe in 
myself. It’s been a great happiness to me to find you, and I hope 
and pray we shall be friends.’’ She lifted caressingly in her hand 
the cluster of rose-diamonds; the lovely flush trembled like a living 
breath in the pure stone. ‘* Please keep this,’’ she insisted. ‘“* It’s 
like you, you know, and like—like your name, Rosalba. Won’t 
you take it ?”’ 

There was a little pause, and then, “I don’t mind.’’ Sud- 
denly the girl put her face against Miss Austin’s shoulder. 

After a minute or so: “‘ 1 shall be a guy to go in front with 
Mr. Curtis, shan’t 1?’’ said Miss Montresor. She produced a 
powder-puff, and patted her nose. 

Miss Austin drew her to the door and opened it. The girl’s 
fingers were still clinging to the elder woman's hand, but she moved 
forward to Mr. Curtis at once, serene and shy amidst her liquid 
clatter of tinkling jet. On the breast of her black dress the rose- 
white diamonds made a little nest of light. 

Miss Austin smiled to the manager. ‘* Take care of her, Bob.”’ 

“ll try,’’ said Mr. Curtis. ‘* We'll be back after the piece.”’ 

““ Good-bye, Bob,”’ she replied. 

He opened the door that led to the box, and stood aside for 
the girl to pass. She stepped forward with her sweet-mannered 
bow, and he lifted his head and followed her. 

Miss Austin went back into her dressing-room and stood at 
her make-up shelf packing up her jewels, the care of which she 
suddenly somewhat indifferently confided to her maid. The light 
on the big looking-glass was very strong. It seemed to her that 
her face had never looked so long or so lined, so hollowed, so full 
of creeping shadows. She took up her rouge-paw. As she did so 
her eye fell upon a phrase of Thomason’s communication, which 
lay open on the shelf: ‘‘When I saw how admirably they became 
her, and imagined her beautiful distress Singly in the 
letter, it had a genuine and human ring. The fresh, docile femi- 
ninity of the girl seemed to float in it like a fragrance. She saw the 
bright little head; the kind face, rosy and young; the round, blue, 
courageous eyes. 

‘* Ah, Thomason, even you!”’ she said with asmile, and sighed. 

The stage was not yet set. A shabby old volume of Ibsen lay 
open on the shelf, and she sat down and began to read. 
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Commercialism under 
Condemnation 


If we wish to rescue commercialism 
from the stigma under which it at pres- 
ent seems to lie, our first plain duty is to 
stop telling lies about trade. as a whole. 
By far the larger part of business is carried 
on in decent and uneventful ways, with 
open competition on every hand. Innum- 
erable shops, mills, stores—even the depart- 
ment caravansaries—are so pitted against 
one another in unfenced fields that their 
very existence is conditioned on serving 
the public with better and cheaper pro- 
ducts. They rest solidly upon a credit 
system that assumes the competence and 
general integrity of those in control. 
Much more than three-fourths of our 
wealth-making and distributing is of this 
character. The so-called trust touches 
hardly ten per cent. of our commodities. 
No class that can be named has, upon the 
whole, more readiness and ability for good 
citizenship than that of those who have 
gained their moral strength by carrying 
business burdens. Proofs of this are at 
hand in most communities where hard and 
unpaid service to the public is given by 
business men. It is as unfair to say that 
the trade activities which engage these 
men are in disgrace as to say that religion, 
education, or law is in disgrace. There 
are men who direct science and invention 
to evil objects. To this degree such per- 
sons are, or ought to be, under ban. In 
no other sense should commercialism be 
under condemnation. The use of its 


mechanism to further huge schemes has 
set its ugly stamp on so many shady ven- 
tures that we confuse this occasional use 
with the incalculably greater service which 
organized industry renders.—John Graham 
Brooks in The Atlantic Monthly. 


“They Manage Things Better 
in Japan” 


When the school divorces itself from the 
mother, or when the mother ceases to 
work with the school, a dark day dawns 
for the child. Ttwo complaints have been 
heard of late years in regard to education. 
Mothers have been protesting that lessons 
should not be brought home to be learned. 
“What are schools for ?”’ they have impa- 
tiently asked. Teachers have declared, for 
their part, that they cannot take the place 
of the mothers and teach manners and 
morals, as well as reading and arithmetic. 

Both complaints are ill-founded. The 
mother and the teacher are partners, not 
competitors, in the great enterprise of mak- 
ing boys and girls into men and women. 
Whatever service can be rendered by one 
to the other should be done not grudgingly, 
but eagerly—for the good of the whole 
business is the advantage of each of the 
partners. 

““You teach too much arithmetic,”’ said 
a Japanese visitor to an American school. 
“In Japan we teach our children manners, 
then we teach them morals; after that we 
teach them arithmetic, for arithmetic with- 
out manners and morals makes men and 
women sordid.’’ 
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Whether we have too much ?r'thmetic 
may be matter for discussion, but there 
can be no doubt that our children will 
profit by more and better manners and 
morals. To that end, the schools and 
the homes need more to be “ mothered.”’ 
Says an Eastern proverb, speaking with 
the oriental familiarity which is not irrev- 
erence: When God found he could not 
be everywhere he made mothers.’’— The 
Youth’s Companion. 


A Tip for Spellbinders 


“What town is this ?’’ asked the emi- 
nent statesman, who was making a politi- 
cal tour of the provinces. 

‘““Tonia,’’ they told him. 
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tones, and he shook his clenched fist at 
the zenith. 

‘‘——has the rare distinction of bearing 
a name that has only five letters, and yet 
has four syllables! ”’ 

The applause, as the train moved away, 
was simply deafening. —Chicago Tribune. 


“*Tis an Ill Wind” 


He was an artist of the impressionistic 
school. 

Being rather shaky in drawing, he made 
up for his lack of technic by spreading 
the color recklessly and counting on dis- 
tance to lend enchantment to the view. 

And at the exhibition he hung one of 

his most reckless performances. 











MARDI-GRAS AT NICE 


The eminent statesman stepped out to 
the rear platform of the gorgeous private 
car in which he was traveling. 

*“ My countrymen,’ he said, impress- 
ively, to the cheering throng at the station, 
“your beautiful and thriving young city 
has a rare distinction. Independently of 
its commerce and manufactures, indepen- 
dently of its charming location, indepen- 
dently, I may add, of the stalwart men and 
fair women who inhabit it, so many of 
whom I see before me—not forgetting 
these bright and winsome children who 
are also here, the hope and mainstay of 
the republic—independently, I say, of all 
these, your lovely city x 

Here he became truly eloquent. His 
eyes flashed, his voice rang out in clarion 
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Then he took a friend to see it. 
“Well,”’ remarked the friend, 
| after gazing at it for a few min- 
utes, I don’t want to flatter you, 
old man, but that is the best thing 
you have done for many a day. 
That is a picture worthy the 
name. I congratulate you!’’ 

The artist looked again at the 
picture, much pleased with the 
criticism—and turned red. The 
hanging committee had placed it 
on the wall upside down. 

But he made no objection. 
The original price-mark had been 
$19. An hour later it sold for $61. 
— Cincinnati Times-Star. 


It's Up to Hay 


Do the purport and the reception of 
Secretary Hay’s note call for nothing but 
unmixed congratulation? By the leading 
part which our Government has taken in 
securing an the 


agreement of powers 
interested in the Far East, have we 


assumed no responsibilities that, under 
conceivable circumstances, might prove 
burdensome ? Has not the thin edge of 
a wedge been inserted which, if driven 
home, might force us to depart from our 
traditional avoidance of Old World com- 
plications? Suppose that China proper 


should violate the promise to observe a 
strict neutrality ? Would we not be morally 




















(Stereograph WET copyright, 1904, by Underwood & Underwood) 
A TRANS-SIBERIAN PASSENGER TRAIN 


TRANSPORTING NON-COMBATANT MANCHURIAN REFUGEES FROM THE SCENE OF HOSTILITIES 
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bound to cooperate with other neutrals in 
compelling her to keep her word? Sup- 
pose that the Chinese in Manchuria, over 
whom the Peking government might, 
with a show of truth, profess that it could 
exercise no authority, render important 
service to Japan at a critical conjuncture, 
and suppose that Russia should make such 
service a pretext for taxing the Peking 
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to carry out the plan of which he is the 
author? We, ourselves, hope and believe 
that a test of the extent to which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay might 
be induced to go will not be applied in 
the present contest. We hope and believe 
that China proper will observe neutrality, 
and that Russia will not seek or seize a 
pretext for crossing the Great Wall. It is 
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Courtesy of The Brooklyn Eagle 


CAN HAY SAVE THE PAGODA ? 


Drawn by Maybell 


government with a breach of faith, and 
for proceeding to invade China proper ? 
Would we be morally bound to codperate 
with other neutrals in repelling the inva- 
sion? If not, what does our assumption 
of leadership amount to? Who hereafter 
would follow a leader that retires from the 
field the moment that fighting is needed 


well, however, to bear in mind that, if 
diplomacy is to be effective, the armed 
hand must always loom behind it; and 
therefore some dazzling diplomatic triumphs 
may prove in the end too costly in the 
eyes of those who would have our country 
adhere to its traditional foreign policy.— 
Harper’s Weekly. 
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Do Animals Go to School? 


I have not the slightest doubt that 
there is a large amount of unconscious 
teaching by wood-folk of their offspring. 
In unfrequented places I have had the deer 
watch me with almost as much indiffer- 
ence as they do now in the Yellowstone 
Park. In frequented places, where they 


fulness of their parents, and by the exercise 
of some associative or imitative quality 
they grow to imitate and then to share the 
alarm displayed by the older ones at the 
smell or presence of man. A young deer 
that has never seen a man feels no instinc- 
tive alarm at his presence, or at least very 
little; but it will undoubtedly learn to 
associate extreme alarm with his presence 
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SAVING CHINA 


UNCLE SAM—FIGHT IT OUT, BOYS, IF YOU MUST, BUT CONFINE YOUR ATTENTION TO EACH OTHER 


Drawn by ‘‘ Bart’’ 


are hunted, young deer and young moun- 
tain sheep, on the other hand—and of 
course young wolves, bobcats, and the 
like—are exceedingly wary and shy when 
the sight or smell of man is concerned. 
Undoubtedly this is due to the fact that 
from their earliest moments of going about 
they learn to imitate the unflagging watch- 


from merely accompanying its mother, if 
the latter feels such alarm. I should not 
regard this as schooling by the parent, any 
more than I should so regard the instant 
flight of twenty antelope, who had not seen 
a hunter, because the twenty-first has seen 
him and has instantly run. Sometimes a 
deer or an antelope will deliberately give 
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an alarm-cry at sight of something strange. 
This cry at once puts every deer or ante- 
lope on the alert; but they will be just as 
much on the alert if they witness nothing 
but an exhibition of fright and flight on 
the part of the first deer or antelope, with- 
out there being any conscious effort on its 
part to express alarm. 

Moreover, I am inclined to think that 
on certain occasions, rare though they may 
be, there is a conscious effort at teaching. 
I have myself known of one setter dog 
which would thrash its puppy soundly if 
the latter carelessly or stupidly flushed a 
bird. Something similar may occur in the 
wild state among such intelligent beasts as 
wolves and foxes. Indeed, 1 have some 
reason to believe that with both of these 
animals it does occur—that is, that there is 
conscious as well as unconscious teaching 
of the young in such matters as traps. 
— President Roosevelt, quoted by John 
Burroughs in The Century. 


A Subtle Distinction ; 


The Egyptians appear to be becoming 
unmummified in a measure that would 
have struck the Pharaohs dumb with aston- 
ishment. A Cairo shopkeeper has placed 
a sign over his store which reads as fol- 
lows: “I can speak English and under- 
stand American.’’ That he is able to 
distinguish between the two languages, 
which are in some respects similar in spell- 
ing if not in pronunciation, speaks volumes 
for his intelligence and for the methods 
that England employs in the instruction 
of her Eastern subjects.— Town Topics. 


Senator Hanna 


Mr, Hanna was a business man in politics 
rather than a statesman. He looked at 
the interests of the country from a business 
point of view, and a legislator ought to 
look at the interests of a country from the 
standpoint of a statesman, which includes 
the care of business interests, but includes 
also many things which lie outside of and 
beyond business interests. Mr. Hanna 
was a straightforward, upright business 
man, who carried his business virtues into 
his public life. He was a strong friend 
and an equally pronounced opponent. He 


14 


stood loyally by the men who were asso- 
ciated with him, and, according to his 
conscience, he was a faithful public ser- 
vant. He was anxious to secure a practical 
working relation between the workingmen 
and capitalists, and his endeavors in that 
direction were sincere and arduous. He 
succeeded in dissipating a great deal of the 
prejudice which workingmen entertained 
against him, and he largely gained their 
confidence. Among those who knew him 
well were many who became his warm 
friends; and during the last five years he 
had greatly advanced in the regard and 
confidence of the country. The best that 
can be said of him is that he was a large- 
minded business man in public affairs ; 
the worst that can be said of him is that 
he looked at public affairs largely from 
the business man’s point of view, and in 
dealing with them was largely governed 
by party considerations, and his party 
affiliations brought him into friendly rela- 
tions with men whose methods were bad. 
In the fierce struggles within his own party 
it was charged, apparently on good author- 
ity, that his own methods were not above 
reproach. There were evidences that the 
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PROPHETIC 


THIS 1S A FACSIMILE OF THE PIECE OF BLOTTING PAPER AND 
QUILL USED BY WHITAKER WRIGHT IN COURT HE HAD 
WRITTEN THE FIGURES Vil THE YEARS OF HIS SENTENCE 
— BEFORE THE SENTENCE WAS ACTUALLY PRONOUNCED 
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larger interests of his later life were educa- 
ting him out of machine politics into better 
methods and higher views.— The Outlook. 


Rafting on the Columbia 


What the discovery of gold accomplished 
for California is being done again for the 
Northern Pacific States by the forests. 
During the past twenty years the profits 
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forests. By 1850 these had been reduced 
till it was necessary to draw on the supply 
of the Middle West. The pine forests of 
Wisconsin and Michigan were cut into, 
and in twenty-five years were making a 
yield equal to that of the eastern forests. 
In hardly more than fifteen years there- 
after the Lake States were supplying more 
than one-third of the demand. The last 
ten years have shown a marked decrease 
in the lumber yield of the lake region. Its 
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RAFTING ON THE COLUMBIA 


to be derived from the forests have drawn 
to the Coast many far-seeing business men, 
who have built towns and given employ- 
ment to an army of workmen in the log- 
ging-camps and sawmills and in many 
other of the varied branches of the lumber 
industry. 

A hundred years ago logging interests 
were centred in the then untouched Maine 


rapid exhaustion has moved the lumber 
centre to the Pacific slope. 

Shipbuilders the world over have learned 
the exceptional durability of Coast fir, and 
use it for masts. The United States Navy 
Department has recommended the use of 
fir on war-vessels for all wood purposes 
except decorative interiors. The flags on 
Windsor Castle and the castle of the Japan- 
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WHERE THERE IS SAFETY IN NUMBERS 


VICTIM (rather dazed) —LET ME SEE, NOW; ALL I'VE GOT TO DO IS TO REMEMBER THAT NUMBER 
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ese Emperor fly from Oregon fir. The 
masts and spars on the racing yachts of 
Emperor William and King Edward were 
shipped from Puget Sound. Washington 
and Oregon are to supply the millions of 
feet to be used in building the Panama 
canal. 

The revenue derived from the lumber 
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Fliegende Dlétter 
SWEET ILLUSION 
“SPECIALIST FOR HEART TROUBLES! AH, I WISH I WERE 
OLD ENOUGH FOR THAT!”’ 
industry on the Pacific Coast exceeds that 


of all other industries combined. Nearly 
every town of the Northwest owes its 
prosperity to the lumber trade. 

The rafting business between Columbia 
River points and San Francisco is fast be- 
coming prominent. In the fall of 1902 a 
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monster raft, 700 feet long, 53 feet wide, 
drawing 22% feet of water, and 12 feet 
from the water’s edge to the top, was 
safely towed 700 miles to the Golden 
Gate. The logs, which were for piling, 
telegraph poles, etc., were 120 feet long 
and from 12 to 20 inches in diameter. In 
all, there were 7,000 pieces, valued at 
$60,000. 

To build these rafts a great “‘ cradle”’ 
of heavy timbers is built on a slough con- 
nected with the Columbia River. A row 
of piling is driven in deep water. The 
frame of the cradle floats up and down on 
this row of piling and is held in place by 
it. A large scow with a derrick on it is 
anchored beside the cradle. Log-booms 
or small rafts are towed to it, and one by 
one the logs are lifted by the derrick into 
the cradle, where men fasten them securely 
with heavy chains and cables. From 80 
to 100 tons of chain are used on one raft. 
When the raft is finished the keys that 
held the parts of the cradle together are 
drawn, engines pull away the side of the 
cradle opposite the piling, and the raft 
floats out on the water. Tugs then go 
steaming with it to the river. Occasion- 
ally the rafts have been towed south by 
one steamer, but usually they are conveyed 
by two tugs, one at each end.—K. Smith 


in The World’s Work. 


Visitors 


When little boys come in to lunch 
And stay till after tea, 

My mother says: ‘* How kind they are 
To come and play with me.’’ 


‘They take my marbles, break my toys; 
And when I want to fight, 
My mother says: ‘‘ They’re visitors, 
And you must be polite.’’ 
‘* Give George the whip,’’ she says, ‘‘ and you 
Can be the little horse.’’ 

And ‘‘ He must have the biggest pear,’’ 
And ‘‘ Be the king, of course.’’ 
When we are hunting he’s the ‘‘ cat’’; 

I’m just the frightened mouse. 
And I think I'll be visitor 
At someone else’s house. 


—Helen Hay Whitney in Everybody’s. 


A Tip for the Impecunious 


The late Queen Victoria seems to have 
exercised a suzerainty over the pocket 
money of her grandchildren. She held 
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them to a strict accounting in the matter 
of expenditure, and if they did not make 
their allowances last over a specified period, 
she sternly called them to account. One 
week when the present Prince of Wales 
was at Eton, candy, tarts, and other school- 
boy delights proved his financial undoing. 
He had spent a month’s allowance in one 
week. With impecuniosity and indigestion 
came repentance. Accordingly he wrote 
a long mea culpa to his grandmother, con- 
fessing his fault, and asking for an advance 
on account of the next instalment of 
pocket money. In reply he received a 
long letter of admonition from the queen, 
refusing his request. The letter closed 
with a sentence in which the writer 
expressed the pain that it gave her in 
having so to write to him. 

A few days later Her Majesty received 
another letter from the future heir to the 
British throne. It ran much like this: 

““ Dear Grandmother :— Yours received. 
Please don’t bother any more about me. 
I'm all right now. I sold your letter for 
thirty shillings to one of our fellows here, 
who is collecting the letters of notable 
people.’’—Joel Coates in Success. 


Will Roosevelt Share the Fate 
of Arthur ? 


There are some striking resemblances 
between the political situation in the open- 
ing months of 1904 and that of the same 
time in 1884, which was also a presidential 
election year. A president, a Republican 
and an Ohio man in each case, had been 
assassinated a few years before (Garfield 
in 1881 and McKinley in 1901), and had 
been succeeded by a New York man in 
the vice-presidency (Arthur in the earlier 
instance, and Roosevelt in the later one). 
In each case there had been wrangling 
among the Republican leaders in the new 
president’s State (in which Conkling and 
Platt figured on the one side in Arthur’s 
period, and Platt has been antagonized by 
Odell in the Roosevelt case). Arthur 
soon let it be known that he sought the 
presidential candidacy in 1884, as Roose- 
velt has done regarditfg that of 1904. 
The Republican machine in the presi- 
dent’s State was favorable to his candidacy 
then, as it is now. 
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Here are further similarities between 
the case of Roosevelt and that of Arthur: 
each was called upon early in his service 
to deal with crookedness in the postal 
department (the Star Route frauds in the 
earlier case; and the irregularities with 
which the names of Tyner, Machen, and 
others have been coupled now). Just be- 
fore each of those presidents entered office 
a long period of industrial stagnation (the 
panic of 1873-78 in the one instance and 
that of 1893-98 in the other) had been suc- 
ceeded by a restoration of confidence, and 
advances in stocks, commodities, and wages 
(due in the earlier period to the establish- 
ment of specie payments under the act of 
1875, which went into operation in 1879, 
and in the recent period to the Republican 
victory of 1896, on a gold standard _ plat- 
form, followed by the enactment of the 
Dingley law of 1897 that, in addition to 
providing greater protection for home in- 
dustry, abolished the treasury deficits). 
The advance in stocks met a check early 
in Arthur’s service, and also early in Roose- 
velt’s, which was succeeded in each case 
by a short recovery, followed by a greater 
fall, the consequence being that the gen- 
eral line of shares was much lower in the 
opening days of 1884 and 1904 than they 
were twelve or fifteen months _ before, 
wages, in some Cases, participating in the 
shrinkage.—Charles Ml. Harvey in The 
World To-Day. 


“Out of the Mouths of Babes” 


When the May and the June baby had 
got well acquainted, they exchanged 
confidences. 

““My milk comes from a certified cow,’’ 
said the May baby. 

“So does mine,’ said the June baby. 

ce bd . . . . 

It is milked by a man in a white suit, 
with sterilized hands, through absorbent 
cotton, and kept at a temperature of forty- 
five degrees.”’ 

“So is mine.’ 

cc . . . 

It is brought to me in a prophylactic 
wagon drawn by a modified horse.”’ 

“So is mine.”’ 

66 7s . 

Then how in thunder do you manage 
to be so fat and well?”’ 

The June baby winked slyly. 

“I chew old paper and the corners of 
the rugs and anything I can find that is 


’ 
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THE GODS OF MUSCLE 


GRECO-ROMAN 


dirty, and in that way I manage to main- 
tain the bacterial balance which is essen- 
tial to health,’’ he said, chuckling. 

The May baby laughed long and loud. 

“So do I,” said he. 

The mammas heard the goo-gooing, but 
they assigned to it only the usual fantastic 
significance. It was just as well.—Life. 


The Pity of It! 


Mr. Whitney was a very open-handed 
man, generous and helpful to his friends, 
democratic in his feelings. He had done 
with hard work and wanted to play, and 
for three years past he had worked com- 
paratively little and played much. 

All that may be well enough for an ordi- 
nary man, but it was not enough for him. 
A part of the mourning for him is the feel- 
ing of regret that he left his highest des- 
tiny unfulfilled. In him there was a com- 
bination of mental power and consummate 
gumption that was comparable to the like 
combination in Lincoln. ‘Mr. Whitney,”’ 
says Mr. Cleveland, “‘had more calm, 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND 


forceful efficiency than any man I ever 
knew. His judgment was quick, clear, 
and astonishingly accurate, and when it 
was called into action, his mental poise 
was so complete that neither passion nor 
irritation could lead it astray.’’ Mr. 
Whitney was among the very foremost 
men of his day. He was too rare a man 
to be suffered to work for himself. We 
needed him to work for us. 

He did win honor and fame in the pub- 
lic service for a dozen years. It may be 
that if circumstances had been a little dif- 
ferent, and the Democratic party had been 
a little less crazy, and if he himself had 
been a little different, we might have got 
much more, and even more important, 
work out of him than we did. Commer- 
cially he did a useful public service, but he 
took his full pay in money, preferring that 
to public gratitude. And at the last, the 


wagon that should have been hitched to a 
star followed a race-horse, and he seemed 
content to have it so. 

That is why we mourn for Mr. Whit- 
ney with deeper regret and with less pride 
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than we could have wished. The flesh 
was a little too strong for him, the 
world’s more garish allurements somewhat 
too enticing. It might hardly be kind, or 
worth while, to say so, if he did not illus- 
trate so faithfully a tendency of all of us, 
in this generation, to think of money as 
the chief good, and of the pleasures that 
can be bought as preferable to the more 
austere but loftier delights that come of 
sticking close to duty. Not that he loved 
money, either, for he didn’t, though he 
liked to spend it. His public services were 
long continued and important. He may 
have felt, and with a sort of justice, that 
he had done for us all he owed. But we 
could not spare the man we hoped he 
might have become. He would have been 
a greater, and no doubt a more truly 
happy man, if he had taken less thought 
for money and for pleasure, and more for 
the eternal verities and for us. But he was 
akind man. Peace to his ashes.—Life. 


A Mothers’ Meeting 


‘* Where’s the maternal parent of 
This boy that stands in need of beating, 
And of this babe that pines for love ?’’ 
**Oh, she is at a Mothers’ Meeting !’’ 


‘* Fair daughter, why these young tears shed 
For passion’s tale, too sweet and fleeting, 
Lonely and mute, uncomforted ?’’ 
‘*My mother’s at a Mothers’ Meeting.’’ 


‘*Man, whom misfortunes jeer and taunt, 
Whom frauds forsake and hope is cheating, 
Fly to your mother’s arms.’’ ‘‘I can’t: 
You see she’s at a Mothers’ Meeting.’’ 


Alas, what next will woman do ? 
Love, duty, children, home maltreating, 
The while she, smiling, rallies to 
The roll-call of a Mothers’ Meeting! 
— Madeline Bridges in Lippincott's 


Inklings 


Remorse has always been more popular 
than self-denial as an expression of the 
virtues. 

When love comes in at the door, logic 
flies out of the window. 

Credulity is a masculine vice and a 
feminine virtue. 

No, madam, we have very little honesty 
today; but we can show you candor, 
which looks just like it and is much less 
expensive. 

When you hear a man bewailing the 
interestedness of friendships, it is safe to 
assume that he has just tried, unsuccess- 
fully, to get something from his friend. 
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A person may know howto dothings well 
without knowing what to do; that is how 
we have artists who are not good critics. 

Intuition is the inability to find a reason 
for one’s opinions.—William M. Blatt in 
The National Magazine. 


Parenthetical Remarks 


A well-known Indiana man 
One dark night last week 
Went to the cellar with a match 
In search of a gas leak. 
( He found it.) 


John Welch by curiosity 
( Dispatches state) was goaded; 
He squinted in his old shotgun 
To see if it was loaded. 
(It was. ) 


A man in Macon stopped to watch 
A patent cigar clipper ; 
He wondered if his finger was 
Not quicker than the nipper. 
(It wasn’t. ) 
A Maine man read that human eyes 
Of hypnotism were full ; 
He went to see if it would work 
Upon an angry bull. 
(It wouldn’t.) 
—San Francisco Bulletin. 


Will the Golden Rule Work? 


We are so often told in our youth that 
we should cultivate the spirit of justice 
and generosity in our dealings with men, 
that it shocks us in later life when we 
enter business to find that if we wish to 
keep ourselves out of the bankruptcy 
court the sooner we forget such lessons 
the better for us. 

When the socialist inveighs against 
modern conditions he is apt to be told that 
he exaggerates, and that things are not so 
bad as he states. Here is an item that is 
so corroborative of our position that it 
must be given: 


PHILADELPHIA, November 6.—Bayard Henry 
was today appointed receiver for X & Sons, seed 
merchants. 

The house is one of the oldest in the country, 
having been founded in 1784 by David X, who 
came from England. ‘The business has been con- 
ducted by succeeding generations of the same 
family, and the firm owns extensive seed farms in 
Bucks County, in Burlington, N. J., and in Lan- 
caster County, Pa. It also has stores near Bristol 
and Jamaica, L, I. 

Counsel for the firm said, in explaining the 
firm’s plight: ‘‘ There have been many changes 
in business methods in late years, but the firm has 
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pursued old methods. They were kind and 
thoughtful for the men they employed. When 
the harvests were over and other employers would 
have sent their workers off to get through the win- 
ter as they might, the X’s tided them over the cold 
season, when there was little or nothing for the 
men to do. 

‘*It was humane, and the firm felt they could 
afford it. They were always on the best terms 
with their workmen, and the latter worked for 
them for years. When old age finally overtook 
them the firm did not ruthlessly turn them off, but 


kept them from want by small pensions. 


‘“There has been a great development in the 
seed business in Philadelphia in recent years; there 
has been more and keener competition. With the 
X’s pursuing their old methods, business began to 
shrink. As to the future, liquidation as quickly 
as possible, owing to the nature of the business, is 
the best both for the firm and the creditors.’’ 


Here were the X’s trying to keep up the 
old-fashioned semi-feudalistic “system of 
caring for their workmen who had become 
old in their service, while their pushing 
competitors discarded their hearts and 
ruthlessly fired the old men as soon as they 
showed any signs of decrepitude, and took 
on younger and more vigorous men at very 
probably less wages than the old hands 
were getting. 

Such a policy meant lower cost of pro- 
duction. The X’s had to meet the prices 
of their competitors, and with their in- 
creased cost of production, owing to their 
old-fashioned benevolence, they simply 
could not do it without selling below cost. 
This they did, and the clipping shows the 
result—bankruptcy. 

Moral: If you would not lose your 
money then lose your heart; otherwise 
you will lose both your money and your 
heart.—Wilshire’s Magazine. 


Meaning of the Word Knot 


The word knot is neither derived from, 
nor is it a mere corruption of the word 
naut, for it proceeds directly from the 
observation of the actual number of knots 


‘which are, or were, tied upon the pieces 


of marline, tucked through the strands of 
the old-fashioned and now somewhat out- 
of-date log lines, at equal distances of 
about 50 feet apart. 

The geographical, nautical, or sea mile 
is shortly termed a naut, and is merely a 
distance. It is one-sixtieth part of one 


of the 360° into which the earth’s cir- 
cumference at its equator is divided. By 
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our admiralty regulations, one nautical 
mile or naut is equal to 6,080 feet. This 
naut or sea mile is, unfortunately, only 
too frequently miscalled a knot, whereas 
the latter is a rate, speed, or velocity. 
It is, in fact, one naut per hour, and serves 
by asingle short word to indicate the speed 
of ships, when prefixed by the requisite 
numeral. For example, when we say or 
write that the steamship City of London 
steamed 1,600 nauts, we merely mean 
that she covered that distance, irrespective 
of time. But when we write or say that 
she is a 16-knot ship, we mean that her 
capable speed is at the rate of 16 nauts 
per hour. Hence she should go the pre- 
viously mentioned distance of 1,600 nauts 
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weather, or in high clouds, are usually 
columnar or solid tabular. Those formed 
in moderate weather and light winds, or in 
low clouds, are apt to have frail branches 
and to be of a feathery type. High winds 
give broken and irregular forms, and much 
moisture the very granular crystals. By 
bearing in mind the fact that crystals 
evolved within the upper clouds tend 
toward solidity, and the crystals formed 
in lower clouds tend toward open 
branches and feathery forms, it is pos- 
sible to trace the history and travels 
of a great many of the crystals. ‘The 
beautiful details, the lines, rods, flowery 
geometrical tracings, and delicate symmet- 
rically arranged shadings to be found 


i 
Courtesy of the Marine Review 


WHY THE TRAINS ARE LATE 


CAR FERRY “ST. MARIE” 


in 100 hours. It would be quite absurd 
to say she steams 16 knots per hour, 
because that would be tantamount to 
saying and meaning 16 nauts per hour, 
which would at once imply the idea of 
acceleration, or a rate of change of velocity 
instead of merely a mean speed, which is 
what we desired to convey or express.— 
Andrew Jamieson in The Engineer. 


Flowers of The Sky 


The forms of snow crystals vary accord- 
ing to the wind, the height of the clouds, 
the degree of cold, the amount of water 
in the air, etc. Crystals formed in cold 


BLOCKED BY ICE IN THE STRAITS OF MACKINAC 


within the interior portions of most of the 
more compact tabular crystals, and in less 
degree within the more open ones, are 
due to minute inclusions of air. This 
included air prevents a complete joining of 
the water molecules; the walls of the 
resultant air tubes cause the absorption 
and refraction of a part of the rays of light 
entering the crystal; hence those portions 
appear darker by transmitted light than do 
the other portions. ‘The softer and broader 
interior shadings may perhaps also be due, 
in whole or in part, to the same cause; 
but, if so, the corresponding inclusions of 
air must necessarily be much more atten- 
uated and more widely diffused than in 











Photograph by W’, A, Bentley 


FLOWERS OF THE SKY 
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Courtesy of Mr. Bentley 


SOME SNOW CRYSTALS 


the former cases. We can only conjec- 
ture as to the manner in which these 
minute air tubes and blisters are formed. 
As no one can ever actually see the 
extremely minute water particles rush 
together and form themselves into snow 
crystals, the material and the manner in 
which the molecules of water are joined 
to form snow crystals is largely a matter of 
speculation. While it is true that the 
snow crystals form within the clouds, it 
does not therefore follow that they are 
formed from the coarse particles of which 
the clouds are composed in cold weather. 
We have good grounds for assuming 
that the true snow crystals are formed 
directly from the minute invisible atoms 


or molecules of water in the air, and not 
from the coarse particles in the clouds, as 
it is unlikely that these coarse particles 
could unite into snow crystals in so perfect 
a manner as to leave no trace of their 
union, even when examined under powerful 
microscopes. — The National Geographic 
Magazine. 


Electrical Motifs for 
Ornamentation 


The designs shown in the accompanying 
curious illustrations are capable of furnish- 
ing motifs for ornamentation, which may 
be indefinitely varied. In order to produce 
them the sensitive plate must be thus pre- 
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Courtesy of The Scientific American 
ORNAMENTAL DESIGNS PRODUCED BY ELECTRICITY 


ON SPECIALLY PREPARED PLATES 


pared: In the dark-room, lighted with red 
light, a dry plate coated with gelatino-bro- 
mide of silver is covered with pasteboard, 
from which previously the symmetrical 
design desired to be produced by the elec- 
tric discharge has been cut out ; the plate 
is sprinkled by means of a sieve with an 
insulating powder, such as fecula, starch, 
sulphur, or a powdered oxide or metallic 
salt. Then the pasteboard is taken off; 
the cut-out design is reproduced on the 
sensitive surface by the powder, the re- 
mainder of this surface remaining smooth 
and clean. 

The result may be varied not only by 
employing different designs, but by dis- 


tributing over the sensitive surface pieces 
of tin, lead, copper, etc., cut variously. 
The powders give to the lines more or 
less firmness, according to their fineness 
and density; the most compact powders 
give the finest lines, and a great diversity 
in appearance may be obtained by employ- 
ing different powders, variously distributed 
by means of several pasteboard covers. 

The plate coated with gelatino-bromide 
of silver thus prepared is placed with its 
non-sensitive side on a metallic leaf, put in 
communication with one of the poles of 
the generator of electricity. 

On the sensitive surface, in the centre 
of the symmetrical design formed by the 
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powder, a metallic .point is placed which 
communicates with the other pole of the 
generator. The differences of the poles 
likewise contribute in varying the results. 

In the operation thus conducted the 
plate coated with gelatino-bromide of silver 
represents the dielectric of-a condenser, of 
which the generator of electricity, either 
an induction coil (Ruhmkorff coil) or a 
static machine may be utilized, and the 
smallest generators are sufficient. — The 
Scientific American. 


Fares by Weight 


One of the most interesting innovations 
in railway management is that adopted by 
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of the chute is ascale on which the passen- 
ger stands for a moment while his weight 
is being taken. In accordance with the 
weight registered by this scale a ticket is 
issued for an amount which is regulated 
by the number of pounds he weighs.— The 
Tatler. 


Following the Pace 


Parker ate a hearty breakfast, as was 
his habit. He comfortably caught the 
eight-ten train, and read the morning 
paper all the way to the city. 

When he arrived at the office he placed 
his feet on the radiator, and read the few 
letters which had come in the morning 














The Tatler 


PAYING THEIR WEIGH ! 


TICKET OFFICE AT A STATION ON AN ELECTRIC RAILWAY IN COLORADO, WHERE THE PASSENGERS 


PAY ACCORDING 


the Rapid Transit Company in Colorado, 
where passengers are charged according to 
weight. Every ounce that travels by this 
railway pays fare, whether it is an ounce 
of clothing or of human flesh and bone. 
The method of operation of this new sys- 
tem is rather difficult to picture, but it is 
easy to describe. “The road is thirty miles 
long and has ten stations. At each station 
has been constructed a chute or passage 
through which each of the passengers will 
reach the ticket office. In this chute is a 
turnstile which registers the number of the 
passengers, and in that way checks the 
numbers of the tickets issued. At the end 


TO THEIR WEIGHT 


mail. Then he dictated replies, and 
domineered over the office boy, who 
walked twenty miles a day, but was some- 
times slow about it. 

Parker had a substantial luncheon. 
Afterward he signed the letters which he 
had dictated in the morning. 

He spent the rest of the afternoon 
waiting for half-past four. At that hour 
he took a last look at himself in the 
mirror, and caught the five o’clock train 
back to his suburban home. 

He wearily dragged himself up the 
steps. His waiting wife opened the door 
for him. 
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“Tired ?’’ she asked, sympathetically. 

Parker silently acquiesced. He was 
snifing surreptitiously to find out what 
there was for his dinner. ‘* Awfully,” he 
said aloud. 

Mrs. Parker solicitously helped him 
with his overcoat. ‘* You shouldn’t work 
so hard,’? she remonstrated. ‘‘ You will 
break down.” 

Parker resignedly shrugged his shoulders. 
““We have to follow the pace,” he re- 
marked with simple pathos. ‘“‘Is dinner 
ready ?’’ he continued, anxiously advancing 
upon the dining-room. He sniffed again. 
““Lamb stew?” he asked, with sudden 
conviction. “It seems to me 

‘““No,: no!” his wife hastily replied. 
“* Roast duck.” 

“‘Ah!”’ murmured Parker, with hope- 
fulness, but guardedly. The duck might 
be overdone. 

The duck. was perfect, and when he 
had disposed of his portion, he looked 
across the table at his wife. ‘‘ And what 
have you been up to all day ?’’ he asked, 
good-naturedly. . 

“Oh, I took up the rugs upstairs and 
beat them and got them down again,”’ 
she said. ‘And I washed and ironed the 
muslin draperies downstairs; I didn’t dare 
trust Mary with them. And I did the 
mending, and—Oh! Petie, there’s a closet 
uvor upstairs that just won’t open! Do 
you think—would you mind, dear—if you 
don’t feel too tired i 

“Well, all right,’’ said Parker, indul- 
gently. “‘ Just wait till I finish my cigar, 
and I’ll see what*/ can do with it.’”’— The 
New York Sun. 








The Tsar and the Kaiser 


In personal conversation with the Tsar 
one is struck immediately with the shrink- 
ing shyness and softly apprehensive, almost 
feminine, sweetness of the Russian Em- 
peror. The contrast between the melan- 
choly and reflective Tsar and the exuber- 
antly vital Kaiser, bubbling and boiling 
with unexpended life power, can be appre- 
ciated only by those who have conversed 
with both. It must not .be supposed that 
the Tsar Nicholas II is destitute of strength 
because his habitual outlook on life is 
rather one of Oriental resignation than of 
the hopefulness that might be expected 
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from the head of a great Christian nation. 
The Tsar is remarkable for a dignity which 
is the more noticeable because he is small 
in size, and his voice is gentle and womanly. 
The dignity is like the dignity of the 
Queen Victoria, which impressed everyone 
who entered her presence. The dignity 
of the Tsar was curiously exhibited on the 
occasion of his last meeting with the 
Kaiser. The two monarchs had separated 
after meeting with their respective fleets in 
the Baltic. The Kaiser semaphored an 
effusive message to the Tsar from the 
upper bridge of his magnificent yacht, the 
Hohenzollern. It was couched in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘‘ The Admiral of the Atlan- 
tic salutes the Admiral of the Pacific.’’ 
The Tsar was placed in a difficult posi- 
tion. If he accepted the implication, the 
British Foreign Office might have some- 
thing to say. If, on the other hand, the 
signal remained unanswered, discourtesy to 
the Kaiser was the result. I am informed 
that the Tsar’s reply was his own idea. 
He simply signaled, “ Farewell.’’ The 
rebufi to the German Emperor went round 
the fleets of the world, and the “‘ Admiral 
of the Atlantic”’ will not forget the quiet 
reproof administered to him one gray after- 
noon in the shallow waters of the Baltic 
Sea.— Arnold White in Everybody’s. 


Making a Man 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can, 
Hurry him, worry him, make him a man; 
Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants, 
Feed him on brain foods and make him advance; 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 
Into a grammar school, cram him with talk ; 
Fill his poor head full of figures and facts, 
Keep on ja-aming them in till it cracks. 
—From a South African paper. 


PRoace 


Children having gone quite out of vogue, 
what was to become of the public school 
system, the corner-stone of our liberties ? 

The suggestion that everybody go back 
and take postgraduate work in the Three 
R’s was not seriously considered; all could 
see that mere palliatives were vain. 

There being nothing for the school- 
ma’ams to do, their salaries were naturally 
stopped, and soon they were rendered des- 
perate by the lack of food and stylish 
clothes. 
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“Let us,”’ they cried, looking the situa- 
tion squarely in the face, ‘draw cuts to 
see which of us gets married and replen- 
ishes the earth.”’ 

Thus it transpired that race suicide 
could not possibly proceed to the point of 
race extinction.— Life. 


From A A to Zz 


A wondrous thing, the alphabet, 
As doubtless you’ll agree, 

No honey from the B we get, 
No water from the C. 


The J has never built a nest; 
No pod enfolds the P ; 

And there is nothing to suggest 
A beyond the D. 


No oyster has the R to sell ; 
No pupil has the I; 

No house adjoins the ‘modest L; 
No question asks the Y. 





The X is never cross; and O 
From debt is wholly free : 

And cockney H you’d only know 
By its apostrophe. 


No type is measured by the M; 
No sugar spoils the T ; 

No Dutchman fashions dykes.to stem 
The inrush of the Z. 


No lambkin tags behind the U; 
The U—no wool has she ; 
No Chinaman up-braids the Q; 
No Scottish tears sheds E. 


The F is sharp, if not acute; 
And A is flat, it’s true ; 
While G and N with K dispute 
Gnu 
The ownership of New 
Knew. 


The S its $ counts as nought; 
But VV, to me 
Suggests that for these rhymes I ought 
To get a double ‘‘ V.’’ 
—Frank Roe Batchelder in The Smart Set. 





The Casicatesiel’ s Art 


No matter who you are and what you 
look like, you have one feature that is 
nore strongly marked and distinctive than 

—_—~ any other feature. 

F \ It’s the thing that 
first attracts the eye 

\ and by which people 
remember you. The 
) casual, untrained ob- 
server may not know 
exactly what it is, but 

he is conscious of it 

just the same. But 
HOAR with the man who 


has made a study of caricature it is different. 
He quickly analyzes your face and finds 
out what the dominating feature is. In 
some people it may be the nose, in others 
the eyes, in others the chin. It never 
is exactly the same in different faces. 

Look at President Roosevelt’s face for 
an instant and then close your eyes. You 
will find that the strongest impressions 
remaining are the President’s glasses and 
his teeth. Consequently the caricaturist 
emphasizes these two points when he 
makes his caricature. 

The caricaturist decides what it is at the 
first sight. If he were to wait he would 
allow his mental esti- 
mate of the subject’s ——— 
character to influence 4 - &—_> 

. (FSFE 
him. Often he may / 7 
grow to like a person / 
so well that the most <XHH 
aggressively prominent t) 
feature fades away be- ae Ay 
neath his fondness. a 
He does not see the “s 
disagreeable tilt of the ~ 
nose, or the lack of peeentienaed 
symmetry of the 
mouth. He has learned to like the subject 
and the facial imperfections cease to be 
noticed. Very often one may know and 
like a person with crossed eyes so well 
that after a time it never occurs to him 
to think that the eyes are not strictly 
regular. For these reasons it is the cari- 
caturist’s desire to make his analysis at 
first sight before the subject’s imperfections 
have been smoothed away by the charitable 
hand of friendship. 

It is always an interesting study for those 
who make a practice of analyzing a face to 
locate the dominant key to the subject's 
features. The analyst can look sharply at 
the subject and then close his eyes imme- 
diately, and in the mental picture there 


will stand out one slag... 


strongly-marked fea- 
him most forcibly. As  * i : 
mental vision is the 

It has been my tl 


ture that has struck 

a general thing, this - 

chief characteristic of 
observation that the CROKER 


part that lingers in the 
(ge, ar a 
the subject’s face. at 
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greater the affairs of 


a man the more 
strongly marked will 


be his face. It may 
be that the affairs in- 
fluence the face, or it 
may be that the posses- 
sion of the strong 
face creates the big 
affairs. Certain it is 
that we see few weak 
faces in exalted stations 
that have come as the 
result of individual effort. Some of our 
country’s great men may have faces that 
seem weak, but an analysis will show some- 
where the presence of a strength of charac- 
ter that at first escapes the casual observer. 
No face is so weak that it does not have 
its distinguishing mark, although often 
that mark lies wholly in the weakness of 
the face. Sometimes it is hard to locate, 
but it is there, and one of the professional 
caricaturist’s most interesting studies is the 
location of this one thing that makes a face 
individual. Many 
om“, people object to carica- 
tures because the cari- 
caturist is obliged to 
: accentuate the promi- 
é nent features, and it 
aa “A very often happens that 
} - this prominent feature 
ie Y is the one about which 
Wr a the subject is most 
LODGE 
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sensitive. Yet left out, 
or modified, the cari- 
cature at once loses 
its strength.— John T. McCutcheon in 
The Saturday Evening Post. 


Graft in the Good Old Days 


An American writer, Mr. Porritt, has 
published an admirable study of the Brit- 
ish House of Commons in-its unreformed 
days. ‘he volume gives many interesting 
glimpses into bygone political methods. 

Bribery seems to have begun with can- 
didates who offered to take less than the 
statutory wage of four shillings a day for 
every knight of the shire and two shillings 
for every burgess or citizen. In 1472 Ips- 
wich sent a man to parliament who cove- 
nanted to take five shillings a week, while 
Rochester, in the reign of Henry IV, 
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made an agreement with a non-resident or 
‘“ foreigner,’’ as he was called, that if he 
would serve them without wage he should 
be made a freeman of the borough, and 
thus become eligible. The first downright 
corrupt practitioner known to Mr. Porritt 
was one Thomas Rede, who in 1640 was 
minded, as many have been since his day, 
to sit in parliament for the borough of 
Hastings. Rede’s election address con- 
sisted in a promise, if returned, to give to 
the poor of Hastings twenty pounds down, 
and ten pounds a year during his life, 
besides two barrels of gunpowder yearly 
for exercising the youths. “Thomas Rede 
sat for Hastings in two parliaments. This 
history of bribery and corruption is a horrid 
history; but every candidate who sub- 
scribes to cricket and football clubs, and 
to churches or to chapels, in ‘* his constit- 
uency,’’ must feel interested in reading of 
the early establishment of a tradition he 
still does his best to maintain. 

On the subject of election expenses 
Mr. Porritt says: 

“The code saddling official costs at 
parliamentary elections on candidates, the 
foundations of which were slowly laid 
between 1712 and 1832, has a much less 
interesting history than the qualification 
acts. But this code, from a constitutional 
point of view, is of great significance. It 
was developed from the eagerness of men 
to be of the House of Commons; from 
the willingness to gratify all who could in 
any way help them to reach that goal. 
Along with the custom, now of three 
centuries’ standing, that members of the 
House shall not be paid—a custom still 
unsupported by a single enactment, and 
equally due to the eagerness of men to be 
returned to the House of Commons—this 
code has survived all the constitutional 
changes of the nineteenth century. 

Until 1712 there was no statute authoriz- 
ing a returning officer to charge a penny for 
the cost of an election, but then there does 
not seem to have been any obligation upon 
him to erect hustings or booths, or to 
appoint poll clerks. With the advent of 
rich men anxious to get in, and of ambi- 
tious men anxious to get on, the returning 
officer began to scent spoil and to heap on 
fees. This has made parliamentary life a 
rich man’s luxury or an adventurer’s 
gamble.— Australasian Review of Reviews. 
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